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THE FRONT PAGE 


Dealing With 
the Atom 


f donc speech by Mr. Baruch on Friday of last 

week proposing that the entire control of 
atomic energy be turned over to an interna- 
tional authority which would be able to func- 
tion in any situation without the possibility of 
a veto—a speech which was much too opti- 
mistically described in the New York Times and 
the American press generally as a “formal 
offer” by the United States—appears to have 
been no more than a boiling down and point- 
ing up of a Report to the Secretary of State’s 
Committee on Atomic Energy by the Lilien- 
thal Board, which was made public in the 
same week and was extensively reviewed in 
the American week-end periodicals. The 
Board is a group of high-ranking scientists 
and executives, five in number, and was ap- 
pointed in January to advise the State Depart- 
ment in the formulation of American policy 
on atomic energy, with a view to presenting 
that policy to the Atomic Energy Commission 
set up by the United Nations. Mr. Baruch is 
the American representative in that Commis- 
sion. 

The report finds that atomic energy is too 
dangerous to be owned, operated or developed 
by any sovereign nation; it must be interna- 
tionalized. The consultants, however “were ap- 
parently directed to take into account’”—or so 
the Saturday Review of Literature assures us 
—two very limiting conditions: (1) that the 
control plan if it failed must still leave the 
United States in its “relatively secure position, 
compared to any other nation,” and (2) that 
the United States must still be allowed to 
manufacture the bombs even after the inter- 
national control is put in operation. The Board 
seems to have recognized the absurdity of 
these limitations and to have managed to sug- 
gest it in the Report; and Mr. Baruch, it must 
be admitted, seems to be prepared to lead 
American opinion in the direction of consent- 
ing to the stoppage of manufacture and the 
turning over of stocks as soon as “an adequate 
system for the control of atomic energy, in- 
cluding the renunciation of the bomb as a 
weapon, has been agreed upon and put into 
effective operation” and violations of the con- 
trol are made international crimes. 





The Treaty Power 


Me: BARUCH spoke as if he were author- 
“"“ ized by the United States government, 
which he doubtless is so far as any single ele- 
ment in that government can authorize any- 
thing. But it must not be forgotten that any 
sinding acceptance of these proposals by the 
United States would involve the treaty power 
f the Senate, and that it is not easy to get 
that treaty power into action for any scheme 
nvolving so tremendous a surrender of the 
iation’s sovereign rights. To achieve that end, 
he Report of the Board may be more effec- 
‘ive than anything that can be said by Mr. 
S8aruch or Mr. Truman. For the Report makes 
it clear that failure to establish international 
control means a complete change in the entire 
manner of life of the American people. Ever 
since the abandonment of the walled city as a 
factor in military defence, the economic life of 
the Western nations has been carried on pre- 
cisely as if hostile attack were outside of the 
range of possibility, and even the results of 
two world wars might have left that condition 
unchanged, and allowed us to continue to rely 
on field and marine defence, if it had not been 
for the new weapon, against which according 
to the authors of this Report no defence can 
be effective. This means that all concentration 
of population and of economic activity on the 
Scale of the modern great city becomes impos- 
sible unless provision is made for a large part 
of the community’s operations to be carried on 
far underground. The more modern a nation 
1s in its economic lay-out, the more exposed it 
becomes to destruction, because the modern 
technique involves high concentration at 
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The University of Saskatchewan has formulated a complete design for living for its veterans. They 
live in community apartments converted from barracks, complete with communal kitchen, dining room, 
laundry, lounge and nursery. Priority is given to married vets with children. See article Page 5. 


points where transfer is made from one type 
of transportation to another. With the atomic 
bomb in the hands of any nation which might 
become an enemy of the United States, such 
cities as New York and Chicago will apparent- 
ly become untenable, while retaliation by the 
United States will be ineffective if the enemy 
nation has adopted a dispersal policy for its 
productive machinery. 

Such considerations as these must make a 
strong appeal to the American imagination, 
but it remains to be seen whether—or at any 
rate how soon—that appeal will overcome the 
deep-seated feeling of confidence in its own 
continental isolation which has developed in 
the United States as the result of a century of 
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freedom from outside attack. The decision will 
have to be made by politicians and not by 
scientists, and politicians cannot afford to be 
much more imaginative than their electors. 


Rescind the Orders 


Gos fifteen hundred persons of Japanese 

racial origin recently left Canada on their 
way to Japan, without protest by themselves or 
anybody else, and it is probable that a consider- 
able number of others will leave in the same 
manner shortly. It is important that those 
Canadians who take an interest in individual 
liberty should understand that no compulsion 
is exercised in these cases, and no question of 
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the rights of a Canadian citizen or a human 
being is involved. Nothing could be clearer 
than the distinction between these voluntary 
travellers and the persons who today do not 
wish to go to Japan, but who can be compelled 
to do so under the orders-in-council P.C. 7355, 
7356, and 7357. None of these latter persons 
will be deported until the Privy Council has 
passed on these orders. The persons now leav- 
ing Canada are not being deported; those of 
them who have the right of choice, the heads 
of families, have elected to return to Japan 
and are holding to that choice, and their 
dependent wives and children are accompany- 
ing them in virtue of their dependency. 

The reasons why these persons prefer Japan 
to Canada, even under present conditions, are 
none of our business, though it may be assumed 
that the kind of treatment they have received 
in Canada has something to do with it. Another 
factor is probably the desire to do what can be 
done for elderly relatives who would otherwise 
be left alone to face the years of national hard- 
ship and malnutrition (to use a mild term) 
with which Japan is confronted. 

No argument can be made from these cases 
to those of the Japanese in Canada who con- 
sented to be repatriated while the war was in 


(Continued on Page Three) 
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DEAR MR. EDITOR 





Disgracing Canada And Smearing 
All Ideals of Citizenship 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
OUR editorial “Basis of Liberty” 
in the issue of June 8 is another 
timely reminder of our need of solid 
ground on which to stand if liberty 
in this country is to be preserved. 

At a time when we are about to 
establish a basis for Canadian citi- 
zenship some in high official posi- 
tions in the Government, if reported 
correctly, give evidence of having 
little knowledge of what is written 
in the Citizenship Bill, or little in- 
tention of paying much heed to it 
as an over-all rule. 

A high official of the Department 
of Labor was reported a couple of 
weeks ago, in reference to a group 
of about 1,500 people of Japanese 
race who are leaving for Japan, to 
have said, “If any of them ever get 
over to Japan they are certainly 
never coming back here.” 

Complete statistics are not yet 
available as to the make-up of the 
group now leaving, but according to 
the New Canadian of June 1 “It 
seems probable that at least half of 
the 1,500 ‘repatriates’ will consist of 
Canadian born children.” “Of 265 
persons leaving from Lemon Creek,” 
the New Canadian details, “153 are 
Canadian born children, while 34 
are naturalized Canadians and 78 
are Japanese nationals.” 

The Ottawa Labor Department 
official was reported in the press as 
going on further to. state that 
“Those who are going back now are 
those who genuinely want to go 
back.” The genuineness of the de- 
sires of these people to go to Japan 
must be interpreted not so much in 
relation to the attractiveness of a 
country few of them know much 
about but chiefly in relation to Can. 
ada’s treatment of these our own 
citizens. Peace-loving, industrious 
people ... of proven loyalty ... de- 
prived of homes and property ... 
kept under police guard in concen- 
tration “Ghost towns” now 
given free passage to Japan at Can. 
adian Government expense, and 
$200 for spending money! No reader 
can fail to grasp this story as a 
whole. No high-sounding words can 
cover up the tragic significance of 
what has been and is happening to 
these people. 
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The time approaches when the 
legal aspects of the Japanese Cana- 
dian exile case will come before the 
Privy Council in London. Within a 
few weeks it is possible that Can- 
ada’s treatment of these innocent 
people (whatever the legal decision) 
will come before the bar of wider 
world moral judgment. Already 
folks in the U.S.A. are writing for 
information. Already papers like the 
Washington Post are taking up the 
question. Editorially, on June 10, it 
describes Canada’s treatment of the 
Japanese-Canadians as “An odious 
manifestation of racialism.” The 
paper reviews the deportation 
Orders-in-Council and the pending 
appeal to the Privy Council and 
urges the abandonment of the whole 
proposal. “Three-quarters of the 
people facing deportation are Cana- 
dian citizens,” the Washington Post 
continues. “Thus, for them, depor- 
tation will mean exile — an abhor- 
rent form of punishment.” “It is a 
treatment which in a real sense 
cheapens Canadian citizenship, right 
of which ought not to be so readily 
revocable,” the Post concludes. 

When the wider world of opinion 
begins to express itself in such 
terms as these, it is time Canadians 
became more than ever aware of the 
moral responsibility of people and 
Government to get the obnoxious 
exile Orders-in-Council rescinded. It 
is a time when every Canadian must 
“stand on guard” for liberty. 


Toronto, Ont.. HvuGH MACMILLAN 


British Films in U.S. 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


heir reference to the article, “Bri- 

tain Divided Over Bogart Or 
Bacon”, in SATURDAY NIGHT, April 27, 
it may be true that the masses in 
the United States of America may 
not like British films, yet during my 
six months visit to Southern Cali- 
fornia I have found that the educated 
and thoughtful people are enthus- 
iastic about them. Such people are 
the cultured, the writers, the travel- 
led, the sophisticated. 

Just as I, English born and educa- 
ted, although having lived in the 
United States for seven years and 
now living in Canada, frequently find 
it difficult to follow dialogue in 
Hollywood films and in American 
radio, so do the American masses 
find it difficult to follow English 
dialogue. British films for American 
consumption should not use a too 
pronounced English accent if they are 
to be appreciated by the American 
people. 

The pictures most highly recom- 
mended to me here by people whose 
opinion I value have been:— “The 
Lost Weekend,” “Blythe Spirit,” “Va- 
cation From Marriage,’ and ‘The 
Seventh Veil.” 

MurieL M. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Sable Island Horses 
Editor, SaTuRDAY NIGHT: 

N the illustrated article on Sable 

Island, by Norman K. Campbell, in 

your issue of June 8, it is stated that 
the wild horses on the island are 
descendants of French cavalry horses 
which swam ashore from the wreck 
of the frigate L’Africaine in 1822. 

Whether or not the stock received 
augmentation, and an infusion of new 
blood, on that occasion (as it did on 
other occasions), this was certainly 
not the origin of the distinctive 
“Sable Island ponies”. In _ 1801 
the Nova Scotia government estab- 
lished the life-saving station on the 
island. In 1802 the superintendent of 
that station already mentioned the 
wild horses in his report. In 1803 he 
captured four and sent them to Hali- 
fax. In 1805 he reported that, the 
presence of some shipwrecked men 
on the island having led to a shortage 
of provisions, a number of the wild 
horses were killed for food. 

Already in 1828 Haliburton de- 
scribed the horses as a distinctive 
breed “similar to Orkney ponies”. 
And in 1864 Dr. Gilpin gave a de- 
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tailed description of the breed, from 
which it appears that it was then 
the same distinctive type of sturdy, 
heavily maned pony with which Nova 
Scotians were very familiar half a 
century ago, when the government 
thinned the herds by bringing ship- 
ments to Halifax and selling them 
there. Any accession of “cavalry 
horses” in 1822 must apparently have 
been a minor factor, and must have 
been absorbed without much influ- 
ence on the peculiar characteristics of 
the indigenous breed. The actual 
origin of the ponies is uncertain. (See 
Haliburton’s “Nova Scotia” 1828; 
Patterson’s “Sable Island, its History 
and Phenomena” Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Can. 1894). 


Chester, N.S. WINTHROP BELL 


Balking At Elmore 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

AGREE with your stand on Domin- 

ion Day, but I don’t see how you 
can stretch your mantle to cover 
Elmore Philpott. If speech should be 
so free, what had Goebbels that 
Philpott hasn’t? Let him be free to 
spout his smears “for free’ to his 
own public, but why pay him good 
Canadian money to do it? Surely 
we can get news reviews without so 
much personal bias. So many people 
who won’t bother to read or think, 
take such opinions ready made, more 
readily because they are usually de- 
structive. 

AN ADMIRING READER 

Vancouver, B. C. 


Rule By Numbers 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


ISCUSSING the recent French 

plebiscite, Mr. Willson Wood- 
side wrote (SaTuRDAY NIGHT, May 
11): “I have seen this system of 
numbers used in Germany, under 
the Weimar regime. . . All one has 
to do is gather, say 50,000 votes in 
ones or twos or hundreds from ail 
corners of the country, and one can 
sit in parliament as leader of a 
new party.” 

The basic procedure under the 
Reich Electoral Law of the Weimar 
Republic was as follows. If the 
candidates of a certain party ob- 
tained an excess of votes over 60,- 
000 or a multiple thereof in indivi- 
dual electoral districts, such excess 
votes were added up and the total 
was counted for that party on the 
so-called Reich List. For each 60,- 
000 of the total the party then sent 
a member to the Reichstag from 
the Reich List. 

But—and this is_ the salient 
point—no party could elect a 
greater number of members by way 
of the Reich List than it had elected 
in individual electoral districts. Con- 
sequently, no party could elect any 
member at all by way of the Reich 
List if it had not elected at least 
one member in some electoral dis- 
trict. This clause was incorporated 
in the Reich Electoral Law (S 32) 
to prevent precisely the contingency 
Mr. Woodside says he has seen in 
Germany. 

Being mistaken in his premises 
Mr. Woodside necessarily is wrong 
in his conclusion: “The result was, 
in Germany, that there were 38 par- 
ties in the Reichstag.” Whatever the 
reason for the large number of par- 
ties in Germany, the electoral sys- 
tem had no bearing on it. If we in 
Canada counted each “Independent” 
member of Parliament as the leader 
of a party (and many of the Ger- 
man “parties” amounted to no 
more than that) we would also 
have a fairly large number of par- 
ties in Parliament. 

By the way, the largest number 
of parties ever represented in the 
Reichstag was 15; not, as Mr. Wood- 
side says, 38. On various occasions, 
however, some thirty parties of- 
fered candidates for election. 
Toronto, Ont. R. M. Coper 


“I Didn't Say That” 
Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
READ with much interest what 
Miss Ann Johnson thinks of me 
and regret that she should have 
such a very imperfect understanding 
of what we talked about. However, 
I don’t wish to challenge the whole 
of the article, but there is one state- 
ment in it which I must repudiate 
and should be glad if you would do 





Passing 
Show 


By S. P. TYLER 


COMMENTATOR in the Sunday 
4% Times (London) writes that 
Prime Minister King lives up to the 
Talleyrand precept of ‘above all, 
no excess of zeal.” Except, of course, 
in the observance of the Talleyrand 
precept. 


From a financial editorial: 

“The average individual is bliss- 
fully indifferent to any symptoms 
of inflation.” 

But we do get that funny deflation 
feeling about a week before each 
pay-day. 


Three Canadian companies have 
received government permits to ex- 
port mouth organs. This seems to be 
a move in the right direction. 


Dr. Frigon of the C.B.C., in his 
annual report, says that Frequency 
Modulation stations to be provided 
across Canada will help cut out static. 
He did not mention whether any 
provisions were being made to cut 
out those early-morning studio an- 
nouncers who work so hard dishing 
out corn flakes. 


Business As Usual 

A correspondent wants to know 
why so much talk about the latest 
models of everything, when they are 
impossible to get. We understand, 
however, that no complaints are 
being made by those ladies who have 
recently done business with matern- 
ity institutions. 

Statistics show that ministers live 
the longest lives, doctors the short- 
est. One conjecture for this is thar 
ministers thrive on voluntary contri- 
butions, while most doctors have to 
chase after their accounts. 


A recent newspaper report de- 
scribes a daylight raid by burglars on 
a mining’ stockbroker’s premises, 
and states that, finding nothing of 
value, “the bandits got away without 
being caught.” In our last encounter 
with a mining stockbroker we were 
not so fortunate. 


A masculine fashion note in a 
recent advertisement points out that 
the smart suit eliminates the waist- 
line; but before this trend becomes 
generally popular, it looks as if many 
natural obstacles will have to be 
removed. 


A Tokyo message reports that 
the Japanese are being given their 
first soap operas by the American 
operators of local radio stations. 
While the Japanese should not be 
allowed to forget their war guilt, we 
question the wisdom of carrying re- 
prisals too far. 


Discordant Note 


A musical journal says that most 
of North America’s six million pianos 
are out of tune. No wonder so many 
fellows spend so much time away 
from home in the picket lines. 


A Hollywood film company has 
announced its intention of producing 
the Bible in technicolour. And now 
we may expect one of those smart 
script fellows to give us a bright 
and snappy ending to the Book on 
Job. 


An Australian farmer has installed 
a radio in his milking shed, because 
it keeps the cows quiet, and “they 
even seem to like the news.” After 
what they hear, it is likely that the 
beasts appreciate the advantages of 
being cows. 


We hesitate to suggest that the 
searcity of antique furniture men- 
tioned in a Vancouver paper recently 
has anything to do with the B.C. 
lumbermen’s strike. 





it publicly in your columns. 

There is a supposed quotation from 
me which is at coniplete variance 
with my opinions. I do not believe 
that the hope of improvement of 
conditions for the workers rests 
with the well-to-do. My view is the 
exact reverse, and I do not believe 
that paternal schemes would ever be 
the solution to our ‘industrial or so- 
cial problems. The only sure way of 


real advance is through the medium 
of socialism achieved and applied by 
the working class and the people as 
a whole. 

I am sorry to have to differ this 
way, but it is a very serious matter 
for me politically to suggest that I 
could possibly have so perverse a 
notion as is attributed to me in quo- 
tation marks by Miss Johnson. 


Regina, Sask. GEORGE W. CADBURY 




















This little girl lives in Albania and the boy in Greece. They are about to 
be given new clothing from U.N.R.R.A. distributed by theirlocal voluntary 


societies. 


Since April, 7,000,000 garments and 125,000 blankets have 


been distributed by U.N.R.R.A. The National Clothing Collection continues 
until June 29, during which period firehalls across Canada are acting as 
depots for used clothing so urgently needed overseas. Street cleaning 


departments will also collect individual bundles 


until this date, 
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(Continued from Page One) 
progress (or are governed by the consent of 
their family head), who are therefore liable 
to deportation under the orders, and who now 
desire to remain in Canada. The only possible 
defence that can be raised and ever has been 
raised for the deportation of these people is 
that they did at one time express a willingness 
to be deported. There are many cases in which 
it is extremely doubtful whether that desire 
was genuine even at the time it was expressed. 
The consciousness of being the object of deep- 
seated hostility in the hearts and minds of the 
people by whom they were surrounded, the 





THE LANDLESS 


(F/O Frank Morgan, R.C.A.F.) 
HE landless 
These at length are the lost, 
Knotted of hand, yet ignorant of her tender- 
ness, 
The slender of hold, who do not know her 
strength, 
Who holding her deep-digged substance are not 
held there, 
Switching on her incalculable melt-waters 
Are not moved by them, 
Eating into unproven but prodigal forest 
Are not eaten into, or yet 
Tending the seed, and more scent of her 
Are rootless and without settlement 
Lineage or race; 
Whose habit is not of their habitat 
Whose features do not disclose her face — 
So you would say of that 
Cool-temperate, clear blue eye, crinkled at 
corner, 
Weathered skin, wrinkled about the neck, or 
The solid bonework of brow and of cheek-bone, 
The sensitive lips, with a laugh where they suck 
in, 
“This is she, sure enough, this is she, 
This is the Northland, Oh! 
This is Muskoka, Algonquin, Timagami, 
Is Ontario.” 


These only are lost, then, who’ve got 

No basalt at the heart’s bottom, 

Never have felt the roaring pour through 

Of her turbined and pyloned great waters, 

Nor the solemnity of her million trees, 

Each of-which stands alone in the thronging 
wilderness; 

Who have no view to 

The tenderness of flowers, which, though un- 
heeded 

Heed the world want and the need and 

Load the air with surreptitious beauty. 

But in his heart who holds and always will 
have her, 

Whatever may happen here, 

Though weak, she will be a world at ward, his 
warder, 

A massive boulder against his shoulder, 

Timber for tempest, however tough the time 

Tough against time — 

Until the physiography cf her face shall find 

And bear away the inadequate line, 

Storm out of stern land tear 

Glacier across rocks wear down 

The flaccid and the faltering limb, 

Featuring herself in him, 

And stamping a greatness there, whoever he 
may be; 

Till in his eye, his jaw, you read 

The overwhelming wave smashed at the head- 
land, 

And wondering, you will say, 

“Is this not Kenora, Kakebeka, Thunder Bay, 

This boy?” 

JAMES WREFORD 





desire to be “cooperative” with the government 
of the country, the hope that conditions would 
not be too bad in the land of their ancestors — 
all of these were doubtless factors in the 
decision to sign, which is represented by the 
defenders of deportation (including the Minis- 
ter of Labor) as itself a conclusive evidence of 
disloyalty sufficient to justify removal from 
the country. 

It is still possible that the Government may 
never act upon the powers given it by these 
orders. But that in our opinion is not enough. 
If not rescinded, the orders will remain in 
force, constituting a perpetual threat of dis- 
aster and a _ perpetual obstacle to security 
for all the persons to whom they apply and 
still worse, a perpetual precedent for similar 
action against helpless minorities in the future. 
Moreover, though this has nothing to do with 
the ethics of the case, they will also be a cause 
of bitter and lasting hostility to Canada every- 


“ NOW, IF YOU BULKY ONES WOULD GATHER ROUND AND 
GIVE IT THE BENEFIT OF YouR SHADE FoR A WHILE 


SITE FOR OASIS 


where in the Orient, and will gravely impair 
our commercial prospects in every non-white 
country. We therefore believe, in common with 
a very large number of responsible public bod- 
ies and many leading citizens of Canada, that 
Parliament should act upon the representations 
of the Co-operative Committee on Japanese- 
Canadians, and instruct the Government to 
rescind these orders. 


Quebec Schools 


Sons problem of who shall pay for education 

in the Province of Quebec is becoming ur- 
gent, and the latest legislaticn in the province 
does not seem likely to do much to settle it. 
There is much truth in the contention that the 
methods of financing all the local services, of 
which education is an important part, throw 
much too heavy a burden on real estate. This 
is a condition which is not confined to Quebec, 
but it is made especially difficult there by the 
debt burden resulting from past maladmini- 
stration in many municipalities, and in the 
French school districts by the exceptionally 
large number of children of school age in pro- 
portion to the real estate assessable for their 
education. 

But the most difficult problem of the whole 
educational set-up of Quebec arises from the 
fact that both of the types of schools provided 
for by the B.N.A. Act are in that province 
specifically religious, either Catholic or Pro- 
testant as the case may be, and there is no 
secular school at all. The result of this is that 
the Jews, who are neither Catholics nor Pro- 
testants, have no absolute right of access to 
either type of school. As they are not at pre- 
sent up to the average of the Protestant popu- 
lation in point of relation of taxable capacity 
to number of school children (and possibly for 
other reasons which could not be so specifically 
stated), there is a disposition on the part of the 
Protestant schcol boards to decline to accommo- 
date Jewish children, and neither the Catholics 
nor the Jews have exhibited any desire to have 
the Jews attend the Catholic schools. It is 
almost unthinkable that there should be estab- 
lished a third school system with its own taxes 
and administration, but that is the only logical 
cutcome of the attitude adopted by some of the 
Protestant school boards. 


Indian Health 


ANADIANS who feel inclined to point the 
finger of scorn at Great Britain because 
under its political control the people of India 
have an extremely high death and disease rate 
might do well to turn their attention to that 
Indian Empire of which Canada is herself the 
administrator — the North. American Indians 
who are under our Indian Department. Cana- 
dians who are not Indians ean and do achieve 
a great deal for the betterment of their own 
health conditions, through both their. provin- 
cial and federal governments; Canadians who 
are Indians are in this respect entirely in the 
hands of the Dominion Government, in the 
election of which they have no vote. 





IN THE DESERT 


In the debate on the Health and Welfare 
estimates in the Commons recently Mr. 
Nicholson told the House that American doc- 
tors who during the war operated a hospital 
at Churchill and made emergency flights to 
some of the Indian communities had said to 
him: “You Canadians should be ashamed of 
yourselves for tolerating the conditions which 
prevail in many of these Indian communities 
where the original settlers in Canada have 
been denied medical, hospital and general 
services.” 

There is room for hope for some improve- 
ment in this state of affairs, if public opinion 
really desires it and puts some pressure on 
the politicians. The House of Commons has set 
up a committee on Indian Affairs, and the 
Minister of Health and Welfare has expressed 
the hope that “in a few years it will be pos- 
sible to make substantial improvements in the 
health and welfare of our Indians and 
Eskimos”. This is encouraging, but the sad 
fact remains that the people at Ottawa who 
have the spending of the money of the tax- 
payers are not likely to spend much more 
than they have to on keeping alive the 
Indians who have no votes, unless there is a 
strong demand for such expenditure by the 
other Canadians who have votes. 


Copyright in All Countries 


No True Democracy 


VIDENCE in the trial of a participant in 
another hold-up case in which the Tobias 
killers were also involved included the state- 
ment, said to have been made by one of the 
hold-up men, that they were out to clean up all 


the Jewish storekeepers. We have already 
pointed out the very dangerous possibility 


that young bandits of this class may believe 
themselves to be safer in making attacks on 
Jews, Chinese and other minority races than 
in going after persons cf Anglo-Saxon stock. 
We should like our readers to ask themselves 
very seriously whether they believe that the 
verdict in the Tobias case would have been 
the same if the victim had been a prominent 
member of one of the largest Christian con- 
gregations. 

A community which does not give, so far as 


is in its power, the same measure of pro- 
tection to all its citizens is not a_ true 
democracy. 


Mr. Mitchell Is Slow 


"T’HE Minister of Labor has not exactly added 

to his standing by his behavior in connec- 
tion with the seamen’s strike. His discovery 
last week that “overnight revolutionaries” 
were “professing to give leadership to the rank 
and file of the seamen’s organization” was 
amazingly belated. No change had taken place 
in the personnel of the leadership, and ap- 
parently the only circumstance that led Mr. 
Mitchell to discover its overnight revolutionary 
character was the fact that somebody posted 
up a bill announcing that he would speak in 
Welland along with Mr. “Pat” Sullivan and Mr. 
Cc. S..Jackson, when he had never consented to 







i 

do anything of the kind. As &proot oO 
night revolutionary charac thid!!f¥ ra 
mild compared with a lot things4that 
Sullivan and his aides havé@been} doing 
saying ever since their strike began. 

The country at large, we thinkf¢meadives’ the 
extreme difficulty of Mr. Mitchell’s~ position 
and the good intent of the efforts that he has 
made to avoid appearing hostile to any labor 
organization, however unlawful some of its op- 
erations may have been. So long as there is 
any prospect of a strike being amicably set- 
tled a certain amount of this tolerance is ex- 
cusable; but Mr. Mitchell cannot have been 
unaware for a long time past that some of the 
unions are being led by “the usual gang of 
overnight revolutionaries”, by which he ob- 
viously means the Communists, and that “the 
Communist crowd in this country do not want 
a settlement of strikes”. 


Amendment Process 


“THE Progressive Conservative amendment 

to the Government’s redistribution proposal 
asks that the Government “be required to 
consult at once the several provinces and upon 
satisfactory conclusion of such consultation be 
authorized to present a humble address to 
His Majesty” in the terms of the original 
resolution. 

This is of course entirely meaningless, and is 
meant to be meaningless. It is utterly impos- 
sible that the process of amending the Cana- 
dian constitution should be made denendent 
upon so vague and indefinable a thing as 
“satisfactory conclusion of such  consulta- 
tions.” Consultation is not an exact thing, and 
has no definition in law. Nobody knows what 
is the conclusion of a consultation, unless the 
consultants come to a perfect agreement and 
nothing is left to consult about. A satisfactory 
conclusion means nothing whatever, for it 
does not specify to whom it is to be satisfac- 
tory; if anybody thinks that a consultation 
involving one Dominion and nine provinces 
can ever reach a conclusion satisfactory to all 
these parties, he must be totally ignorant of 
the elementary facts of human nature. 

The plain truth is that the Progressive Con- 
servative party dare not, and will not, make 
itself responsible for any concrete proposal 
for a method of constitutional amendment (in 


political party), and at the same time refuses 
to admit the possibility of the constitution 
being amended by the only method which is 
open until a definite procedure is determined 
upon. In the particular matter about which 
amendment is now _ sought, the _ existing 
unamended situation is perfectly satisfactory 
to Ontario, the chief Conservative province. 
But the time will come when the Conservative 
party will have reasons for desiring an 
amendment to the constitution, and it may 
then regret having taken a position which in 
effect makes amendment impossible by estab- 
lishing conditions which cannot be fulfilled 
because nobody knows what they mean. 

No political act so urgently requires to be 
safeguarded by the most meticulous precision 
in regard to every detail of procedure than 
that of amending the _ constitution. The 
slightest vagueness or uncertainty is bound to 
lead to misunderstanding and bitterness which 
may easily become so serious as to wreck the 
national unity. We can imagine nothing more 
dangerous than the doctrine that the Canadian 
constitution can be amended “upon a satisfac- 
tory conclusion of consultations,” and cannot 
be amended without such conclusion. The 
present situation is dangerous enough, with 
the constitution amendable in effect by mere 
resolution of the two Houses of Parliament, 
and with a general recognition that in certain 
matters (about whose extent there is no very 
definite idea) such a resolution is not nearly 
sufficient. But to move from that situation, 
which at least is a natural product of a his- 
torical process, to a situation in which by our 
own deliberate act we make amendment de- 
pendent upon three things—consultation, con- 
clusion and satisfaction—none of which has 
any definite meaning, would be a backward 
step of the most serious kind. 

Proposals that redistribution should be put 
off until after the 1951 census are not only out 
rageous in themselves but do nothing to meet 
the constitutional problem. Such deferment 
can only be effected by another constitutional 
amendment, which according to the provincial- 
ists should itself receive the consent of the 
provinces. 

But the lesson of the whole business is that 
Canada cannot much longer defer the task of 
devising her own method of constitutional 
amendment. 
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Typical families watching the races from 
the hillside at one end of the Lebong course. 
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General view of the racetrack at Lebong which natives from the surrounding villages 
attend in large numbers. Quite a few people from the plains brave the mountain roads. 


Racing High in Himalayas Has Unusual Thrills | 








“DPD ACING in the clouds” suggests either a sport of the ancient 

gods, or of aviators out for a thrill, but, at Lebong, in the 
Himalayas it is an actual fact. Here, clouds passing frequently 
over the mountainside partially or completely obscure the races, 
and unseen finishes are often the subject of much dispute. These 
clouds pass quickly, but only occasionally may the whole course 
be seen. 

Lebong, situated on the spur of the Lesser Himalayas between 
the states of Nepal and Bhutan with the vast plateau of Tibet 
to the north, is 5,970 feet above the sea. Across the Himalayan 
barrier there is a constant flow of air northwards, more active 
in the daytime than at night, but the resultant cloudy atmosphere 
only appears to increase the popularity of the race course. The 
temperature rarely goes above 90 even in the “hot season,” while 
100 inches of rain fall between June and October. 

The surrounding scenery is extremely beautiful, lofty and 
rugged slopes separated by deep valleys, the lower slopes densely 
vegetated or under cultivation. Tea is the chief crop, while the 
cinchona cultivation for the manufacture of quinine is also exten- 
sive. Over 4,000 species of rhododendron are found in the sur- 
rounding hills. Lebong’s racing season is from the beginning of 
April to the start of the rains. 


| peaniren Lebong itself and from the many scattered villages, the 
natives journey on foot on Sundays to Darjeeling, eight miles 
from Lebong. Here in the market they sell their tiger skins, rugs, 
jewellery, gurkha knives, prayer wheels, grains and tobacco, and 
so get the money with which to gamble at Lebong’s races. 

The race track at Lebong is a quarter-mile circuit fenced in 
with wooden stakes and the race actually finishes in the main 
street of the village. The entries are hill ponies trained and 
ridden by Nepalese and Tibetans, and, as the ponies have to 
pass their stables each time round the track, they not infre- 
quently refuse to finish the course. 


ins ATTEND a race meeting at Lebong, a ride has to be taken 

on a toy-like train from Siliguri, 300 miles north of Calcutta 
at the foot of the mountain range, to Darjeeling, 7,000 feet above 
sea level. Thence the would-be racegoer must travel the descend- 
ing road to Lebong. 

The spectators are mostly hill people, all of whom are heavy 
gamblers; inany of the women and some of the men have babies 
slung on their backs. In the “hot season,” Europeans and wealthy 
Indians from the plains add to the varied mixture of the scene. 








The finish of a race in the main street— Waiting for the next race—two hill stable 
notable for the momentary absence of cloud. boys with one of the racing ponies. 





Patronizing the tote before the start of a race. 
The women, as well as the men, are ardent gamblers. 























This is what a race usually looks like—in fact, the view Umbrellas aloft, spectators look on while 
here is quite clear. Finishes are at times totally obscured. jockeys wait in the enclosure for their mounts, 


The mistiness calls for some sort of headgear; two 
Tibetan spectaters display widely-divergent tastes. 
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The four buildings which have been converted into 88 one, two and 
three-room apartments have a full-time director and staff of 14. 
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Wives attend weekly meetings to discuss community welfare. Mothers 
take turns supervising the nursery - - - first set up by a specialist. 

















The desire to be well-informed is very marked, and veterans meet 
weekly for the serious study of world events in relation to Canada. 




















Norman Michie studies for a degree in law while his wife, Ruth, 
plays with their son, Kim. Veterans find that a well-planned 
community life frees their minds for conscientious study. 





By Alan Phillips 


Boe every other Canadian university squaring 

off with the student veteran problem, the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan in Saskatoon had a 
headache in housing. It was plain by last sum- 
mer’s applications that the city of Saskatoon 
could not accommodate all the veterans who this 
term were seeking university and vocational 
training under the Dominion’s postwar training 
program. And many of the men returning for a 
fresh start had wives and children in tow. 

The problem became the property of the Hon. 
J. H. Sturdy, Minister of Reconstruction and Re- 
habilitation for the province. Mr. Sturdy came 
up with an idea. Its originality was unspectacu- 
lar, but its development is a highlight of organi- 
zational planning. 

Four Saskatoon buildings, formerly Air Force 
later Army, were owned by the Department of 
National Defence. Two were barracks, one was a 
central mess and one was officers’ quarters. With 
the cooperation of Ottawa’s Department of Vet- 
eran’s Affairs the red tape was slashed and the 
buildings sold outright to the Saskatchewan gov- 
ernment. 

Their conversion carried a couple of local ques- 
tion marks, quickly dispelled when the provincial 
government set up the Saskatchewan Recon- 
struction Housing Corporation as a crown comp- 
any in charge of remodelling and administration. 
When the Company’s carpenters had _ finished 
their job Saskatoon had 88 new apartments: 50 
one-room, 24 two-room and 14 three-room suites. 
In addition there was a dormitory that could 
house 20 single men. 


— renting problem was strictly a matter of 

selection. It was considered of such import- 
ance that an allocation committee was formed 
consisting of representatives from the University, 
Saskatoon Rehabilitation Council, Canadian Vo- 
cational Training, and the Housing Corporation. 
They formulated a primary renting condition: 
occupants must be ex-servicemen attending the 
University or taking vocational training. They 
decided that priority should be given to married 
veterans, particularly those with children. By the 
time fall classes began, the apartments were 
ready for occupancy. 

Rentals were fixed by the Corporation at rates 
which would set off any current “For Rent” col- 
umn: $20 a month for 1-room suites, $25 for two, 
and $30 for three rooms. The apartments are un- 
furnished; heat and water are provided, the stu- 
dents pay for their own electric light. Had the 
project ended here those responsible could well 
have boasted of success, but having cleared the 
housing hurdle Saskatoon went on to pattern a 
unique design for living. 


‘eens over 250 people, including 70 children, 

live normal home lives on budgets tailored 
to a veteran student’s income. Residents have 
taken over their own apartment house organiza- 
tion. A General Assembly consisting of all occu- 
pants is broken down into 10 groups, each group 
chooses a councillor to represent them on the 
Community Council. The Council is the executive 
body of the Assembly; every month it meets to 
discuss and settle mutual questions and prob- 
lems. Each group also elects a member to each 
of five committees: Kitchen and Dining room, 
House Management, Child Welfare, Social and 
Recreational, and Finance. 

Meals, planned to a weekly diet, are served 
cafeteria style, in a common dining room for all 
occupants. Wives are allowed to use the kitchens 
to prepare box lunches for the men to take with 
them to the University; the children lunch in the 
day nursery operated by the wives, who attend 
lectures on child psychology. To facilitate prep- 
aration of a snack after an evening’s study, all 
apartments are equipped with hot-plates. Board 
is $20 a month for adults, $5 a month for children. 


6 Nene Assembly also finances social and recrea- 
tional activities. On Saturday nights there is 
often a dance in the Common Room, the commu- 
nity lounge which the rest of the week serves as 
a recreation room. While the men spend most of 
their spare time studying, they arrange once a 
week to attend group study meetings where they 
discuss world events in relation to Canada. Ama- 
teur woodworkers may man a bench in a base- 
ment carpentry shop, complete with lathe. Addi- 
tional conveniences are the common laundry 
rooms, drying rooms and the shower rooms. 
Many of the veterans living in the community 
apartments are now taking summer extension 
courses. Freed from the worry of family super- 
vision, housing and high living costs, these ex- 
servicemen are proving the possibility of com- 
munal living. There is also a strong possibility 
they may be future salesmen of cooperation and 
common sense. 





saskatchewan’'s Student Veterans Enjoy Life 





Families meet in the community dining room. Diet is 
planned with special attention to children's needs. 








Dances are held on Saturdays in the lounge which, dur- 
ing the week, is a recreation room for indoor games. 





Students studying mechanical draughting. Sum- 
mer courses are taken to catch up on work missed. 





The large, well-equipped kitchen has a staff of nine, 
including the dietitian, a home economics graduate 
who insists on a banana a day for each child. 
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The recent general elections in 
Japan marked the commencement 
of a very critical period in the 
Allied occupation. In the East as 
in the West, the months from 
June to October will see the 
world’s severest strain, but, as 
long as the Allies occupy Japan, 
they must see that the people are 
fed, and, until this year’s harvest 
is gathered, it will be necessary 
for nations with surpluses to help 
feed their former Japanese as 
well as German enemies, if mil- 
lions are not to die. 

Meanwhile, the Japs’ rations 
cannot be further reduced. 

The new Cabinet of Premier 
Yoshida includes representatives 
of the Progressive and Liberal 
parties. The coalition gives him 
a small majority in the Diet, sup- 
plemented by independent sup- 
port. 


Occupation of Japan 
Enters New Phase 


By WILLIAM COURTENAY 


b ies first phase of the occupation 
of Japan ended with the holding 
of the first postwar general elec- 
tions recently. The second phase, 
started in May, will carry General 
MacArthur and his Advisory Council 
through the critical months until the 
next harvest is gathered; until the 
nation’s food supply for 1947 is as- 
sured; and until the new Diet is 
functioning smoothly. 

Japan’s new Diet convened for the 
first time on May 16 in the granite 
Diet building in Tokio. The new gov- 
ernment was formed by the new pre- 
mier, Shigeru Yoshida, after Tetsu 
Katayama, a Social Democrat, re- 
fused to form a coalition Cabinet 
with the conservative Progressive 
and Liberal parties. Acting premier 
before the elections had been Baron 
Kiguro Shidehara, who remains in 
the Cabinet as Vice Premier. 

The general task of the long per- 
iod of occupation and garrison duties 
which will mark the third phase— 
by far the lengthiest—will begin in 











































































































available in substantial volume. 


several times the premium cost. 


field engineers are so located 
in am emergency. 
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And good news for manufacturers, too. 
reconversion problems. New refrigerators—or any other civilian 
goods you're planning—will have to be produced with power from 
the same boilers, turbines and generators that have been kept busy 
making war weapons these last six years. 
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Refrigerators have replaced rifles 


. . but present power equipment must build them 


@ Here’s good news for homes. New refrigerators will soon be 


But it poses many 


Take care now of what you have! For new power equipment 
will be most difficult to get. Present units may be irreplaceable for 
months—even years. The Boiler Inspection Company can help 
lengthen the usable life of your power-plant. Many policyholders 
consider its unique inspection and engineering service to be worth 


The Boiler Inspection Company has, by far, the largest field 
staff devoted solely to power equipment inspection. This staff 
draws upon the experience the Company has gained in 70 years ot 
specializing in one line—power-plant insurance. And its many 


that they can be reached quickly 


These are only a few of the reasons why The Boiler Inspection 
Company is first, by a wide margin, among those who purchase 
Engineering Insurance. Your agent or broker can give you more 
ai detailed information on how the Company can serve you. 





The Boiler Inspection and Insurance Co. 
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1947 .and will continue until the 
Allies feel that Japan can stand on 
her own legs as an agricultural and 
non-aggressive nation. 

In the first phase, 
tasks were threefold. Firstly, stra- 
tegic; secondly, political; thirdly, 
economic. He had first to secure his 
military hold on the Japanese Em- 
pire and to assure it beyond risks of 
danger or uprising. He was then 
faced with the task of purging the 
government, the remnants of the 
Diet and all the government offices, 
the provincial and prefectural gov- 
ernments and indeed the whole na- 
tional and local life of Japan, of 
those tainted with collaboration 
with the militarists. : 

This task alone in any land is 
gigantic, for there are the twin prob- 
lems of trying to rule the country 
with the aid of the. local people 
while, at the same time, knocking 
from under them the very supports 
upon which they have been depend- 
ent for the structure and functioning 
of government. 


MacArthur’s 


One Party Background 


In Japan, as in Germany, only one 
party was allowed in power prior to 
and during the war. In Japan it took 
the form of the Imperial Rule Assist- 
ance Association — an apparently 
democratic organization formed 
from a desire to give patriotic sup- 
port to the throne. Since no parties 
ever opposed the throne, such a 
movement could not have had any 
reason for a natural birth or growth. 
It was, indeed, a creation of Tojo 
and the military clique. 

They used it to foster the notion 
of the divine origin of the Emperor; 
to issue edicts in his name which, 
because of their divine derivation, 
could not be challenged; and they 
gradually extinguished the flame of 
liberalism and freedom of speech in 
the Diet until they had reduced its 
members to ‘“yes-men” who were 
supporters of the one party. The 
few prepared to resist and stand up 
for liberty were removed by assas- 
sination. Most of those who remained 
and who then supported Tojo and 
the expansionists became tainted by 
the tar they touched. 

MacArthur has-7~ cleansed’ the 
stables of them all. Yet he was con- 
fronted with the problem of securing 
a Japanese Government which could 
be composed of men of experience 
who were at the same time untaint- 
ed by collaboration with the mili- 
tarists. 








R. G. HUNTER has recently been ap- 
pointed Technical Works Manager of 
Pilkington Glass Limited, 27 Mercer 
St., Toronto. 

A graduate of Toronto and McGill 
Universities, he joined the Owens-Illi- 
nois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio, in 1931 
as Physicist and Research Engineer and 
was engaged in establishing a Physics 
Laboratory. 

In 1936, he became associated on be- 
half of Owens-Illinois with the well- 
known glass technologist Dr. F. W. 
Preston, in the development of standard 
testing procedure for the Glass Con- 
tainer Industry. 

In 1938, he -undertook the develop- 
ment of improved technical control in 
the manufacture of Glass Blocks. 

During the early part of the war, he 
returned to Canada and was intimately 
associated with the development of the 
manufacture of optical glass at Research 
Enterprises Limited. Subsequently, he 
acted in the capacity of Director of In- 
spection and Control. % 





Baron Shidehara could at least 
claim to have been out of the pic- 
ture for 15 or 16 years in retirement, 
for he was one of those Liberals 
who would not work with the Tojo 
regime. It amounted to this then— 
that MacArthur had to rely on a 
team (naturally, of old men) who 
had been out of office, out of power 
and out of experience for 16 years. 


Dapper 


The new premier, dapper, 68-year- 
old Yoshida, has a long record as a 


diplomat in London, Rome and 
Washington. Japanese  militarists 
considered him a “peacemonger” 


during the war. In June, 1945, he 
was imprisoned for advising the 
Emperor to surrender. 

In the Diet Yoshida has the sup- 


port of Shidehara’s Progressive 
party and the Liberals. This coali- 
tion gives him a small majority in 
the Diet, supplemented by independ- 
ent_ support. 

His Cabinet, which was appointed 
a month ago, includes 5 Liberals, 4 
Progressives, and 4 Independents. 
Yoshida himself has the foreign 
minister’s portfolio and the first and 
second Demobilization Ministries— 
formerly the War and Navy depart- 
ments. At the last minute the pre- 
mier had to make substitutes for 
two purged members. 

Hirao Wada, the Minister of Agri- 
culture and Forestry, 43 years old, is 
the youngest member of the Cab- 
inet. He was appointed after Yo- 
shida’s first choice was purged. 

When it comes to the Civil Service, 
which is the framework in the state 











A RUST-PROOF COPPER 
RAIN DISPOSAL SYSTEM 
FOR YOUR HOME 


Copper also serves to protect the inside of 
your home ! Copper plumbing, which cannot 
rust, Costs very little more than ordinary pipe, 
yet provides a full flow of rust-free water. 
Talk it over with your plumber ! 


Anaconda Copper & Bass 
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} Here’s good news for you who plan to buy, 
build or modernize your home. 
now safeguard that home with copper 

eavestroughs, downspouts, flashings and 

valleys. Anaconda copper outlasts by many Gy 
years ordinary rustable metals . . . saves ex- : 
pensive rust repairs and replacements... 
and prevents water damage to walls and 
ceilings caused by rust leaks. 
prisingly little more to enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of copper. Repair expenditures for 
one serious failure of rustable metals would 
make up the difference. 
facts from your roofing contractor? 


You can 


It costs sur- 


Why not get the 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 
(Made-in-Canada Products) 


Main Office and Plast: 
New Toronto, Ont. 


Montreal Office: 
939 Dominion Sq. Bldg, 
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and the prefectures alike, it is 
harder still to reconcile the twin 
policies of the purge of the tainted 
and the retention of experience. 
Without the latter, neither national 
nor local government can function. 
Yet the experienced must by the 
very nature of their length of ser- 
vice be also those who collaborated 
with the Tojo militarists. 

The late General Patton met the 
same problem in Bavaria and was 
criticized for retaining too many 
Nazis in the administration. General 
MacArthur has met it in Korea, and 
has been forced to retain some taint- 
ed Japs until enough Koreans are 
trained to run their own country. 

The conferment of new freedoms 
upon the Japanese has gone hand- 
in-hand with the political task of the 
purge, however. The Japs never 
tought for freedom of speech, reli- 
gion, etc. Had the Allies never in- 
vaded, the Japanese would never 
have received these benefits. The 
Allies have won them and are hand- 
ing them to the Nips “on a plate.” 

MacArthur has permitted all poli- 
tical parties to arise; has banished 
the “thought police’—for dangerous 
thoughts constituted a black crime 
in Japan under Tojo. MacArthur 
has also purged the school books and 
the police. 


New Freedom 


The new Diet now has a clean 
slate on which to write its new Con- 
stitution. It has a new found free- 
dom. How it will use it remains to 
be seen. Since Japan never fought 
for this freedom, she may not trea- 
sure it—at least until she has seen 
how it works, and has learned to 
lean on it as a sure guide and as 
something conferring a_ fuller, 
grander life on the individual than 
ever previously experienced. 

In the economic sphere, Mac- 
Arthur’s task in the first phase has 
revolved around the _ formidable 
problems of feeding the Japs while 
converting them from an industrial 
economy, with a great war potential 
behind it, to an agricultural economy 
with the claws for mischief com- 
pletely and finally drawn. 

Here, too, he is hoisted on the 
horns of a dilemma. Hitherto the 
Japs fed some sixty per cent of their 
population from home sources and 
imported the other 40 per cent of 
their food from Formosa, Korea and 
other territories they have exploited 
for over forty years, during the per- 
iod of the expansion of their popu- 
lation. 

MacArthur expects some _ real 
effort on the part of the new gov- 
ernment in meeting the problem. 
The first tasks of the Minister of 
Agriculture will be to uncover food 
stocks hoarded by farmers, secure 
full quotas of the sweet potato and 
wheat crops soon to be harvested, 
improve the transportation system, 
and, if necessary, apply to the Al- 
lies for food imports. 

When all Japanese from Man-. 
churia, China, Korea, Formosa, and 
from the islands where they cam- 
paigned around Australia, are back 
in their homeland, the population of 
Japan will be 80,000,000. Normally a 
Jap ate the equivalent of five cups 
of rice daily—that is, in good times. 
For two or three years he has been 
eating the equivalent of two cups. 
Clearly his rations cannot further be 
depressed, while, at the same time, 
he can no longer plunder those 
outer territories which he overran. 


No More Robbing 


To make up the difference he must 
now purchase his food from neigh- 
bors who have more than they need. 
There are surpluses of rice in sev- 
eral lands after last season’s bumper 
crops. But, if he is to buy this dif- 
ference of up to 40 per cent of his 
food requirements, he must be al- 
lowed sufficient foreign trade to 
earn the dollars and sterling with 
Which to pay cash for his needs in 
the lands which he cannot now rob. 
Either this economic policy must be 
pursued, or the occupying power 
must bleed itself to feed its foe. 

The only other alternative is to 
evacuate the country, allow millions 
to die of starvation this year, and, 
quoting the old adage that “What 
the eyes don’t see the heart doesn’t 
grieve over,” reflect that a reduction 


of her population by many millions 
will ultimately render Japan man- 
ageable. 

As long as the Allies occupy the 
country they must see that the peo- 
ple are fed. Of the two policies, the 
former is being adopted. Japan is 
being allowed to export sufficient 
silk, etc., to earn money to buy her 
necessities in world markets. 

In the East as in the West, the 
months from June to October will 
see the world’s severest strain. At 
the end of April the harvests gar- 
nered last autumn had been con- 
sumed. To fill the gap till next 
autumn, when this year’s crops are 
gathered, the whole world has to 
tighten its belt, and the lands with 
surpluses will have to contribute to 
feed the German and Japanese 
enemies if millions are not to die. 

In the meanwhile the men of 
Japan’s defeated forces are still 
trudging home from the wars and 


from the lands they temporarily sub- 
merged. These will prove useful 
hands in the fields to increase the 
crops for the next harvest. The sum- 
mer months of 1947 may not be as 
severe as this period of June to Oc- 
tober in 1946. 

The end of the first phase in Ja- 
pan thus finds the Allies strategic- 
ally in control; it finds the new Ja- 
pan upon the threshold of a new- 
found freedom; it finds the land in 
the stages of conversion to an agri- 
cultural economy, with just suffi- 
cient industry to help pay for vitally 
required imports. 


Good Augury 


The success which has undoubted- 
ly attended MacArthur’s efforts, in 
these first ten months since the Al- 
lies entered Japan on August 30 last, 
augurs well for the completion of the 
economic changeover in the coming 





months, and for the prospects of a 
new political life with greater free- 
dom for the Japs. 

If the Allies will only stay in the 
country long enough — say, twenty- 


five years—there is a fair prospect 
of turning the Japanese into a de- 
cent, peace-loving nation and of then 
re-admitting them into the world 
family. 
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At the present time no national task is more important 
than that of educating the on-coming generation to face 
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Four Main Matters Before House 
Committee Examining C.B.C. 


By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


Ottawa. 

"THE committee of the House of 
4 Commons appointed to inquire 
into the operations and policies of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion has now been sitting for several 
weeks. The first meeting was for 
purposes of organization, and it was 
followed by statements of the Minis- 
ter responsible (Hon. J. J. McCann) 
and of the Chairman of the Board of 
Governors (A. Davidson Dunton) 
and high executive officers of the 
Corporation. These have been in 
the nature of a survey of the activi- 
ties of the period since the Commit- 
tee last sat (1944) and an exposition 
of the aims and policies of the Cor- 
poration. There has been no exten- 
sive examination of witnesses, and 
no controversial issues have yet 
been explored. That is yet to come. 

When the committee was appoint- 
ed, it appeared that there were at 
least four matters which would give 
rise to criticism and possibly sharp 
differences of opinion within the 
committee: 

1. The C.B.C. announced some time 
ago that it proposed to exercise its 
right to take over certain wave- 
lengths being used by private broad- 
casting stations. On behalf of the 
latter it has been contended that 
this is an unwarrantable confisca- 
tion of private rights. 

2. Premier Drew, after the failure 
of the Dominion-Provincial Confer- 
ence to reach an agreement, sought 
to purchase time over a broadcast- 
ing network in order to present the 
viewpoint of Ontario. This was re- 
fused on the ground that it conflict- 
ed with established C.B.C. policy, 
but he was offered a smaller amount 
of time on a sustaining basis. This 
incident made it likely that the pol- 
icy of disposing of time on live poli- 
tical and public issues would be re- 
examined at this year’s sitting of 
the radio committee. 

3. Several provincial governments 
want to operate their own broad- 
casting stations. This desire is na- 
tural enough but it raises serious 
difficulties. If a provincial govern- 
ment owns a station, what is to pre- 
vent the party in power in that prov- 
ince from using it to disseminate 
party propaganda to its own elec- 
torate? What is to guarantee the 
opposition party or parties in that 
province an equal chance to put 
their own philosophy before the vot- 
ers? And when general election cam- 
caigns come around, how can the 
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C.B.C. maintain a fair, non-partisan 
distribution of broadcasting time if 
provincially-owned stations are free 
to engage vigorously in such a cam- 
paign on behalf of the _ political 
party which they happen to favor? 

4. Under the policy laid down 
when the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation was created, all broad- 
casting was to be coordinated 
“through exclusive control being 
vested in the nationally owned sys- 
tem.” This covered both the char- 
acter of programs and the control of 
all wireline networks. This  policv 
gives the C.B.C.—as it was intended 
to do—jurisdiction over  privately- 
owned stations. The policy is under 
attack from the (latter, on 
the, ground that it gives a govern- 
ment monopoly control over its pri- 
vately-owned competitors. The argu- 
ment is being advanced that both 
systems should be under the control 
of an independent commission, such 
as the F.C.C. in the United States or 
the Board of Transport Comission- 
ers in Canada. 


Constant Scrutiny 


The traditional policy of the 
C.B.C. is obviously not sacrosanct, 
and it is a healthy thing that its 
aims and operations should be under 
constant scrutiny by parliament, 
which represents the will of the 
Canadian people. It will be recalled 
that parliament, expressing the 
views of the people in those years, 
established the present system gov- 
erned by the following paramount 
principles: 

(a) a single national authority to 
control all broadcasting in the pub- 
lic interest; 

(b) public ownership of all high- 
powered stations under a national 
system of broadcasting, with low 
power stations individually operated 
or coordinated in relation to the 
dominant system; 

{c) the coordination of all broad- 
casting in Canada through the 
agency of the C.B.C.; 

(d) the independence of the Cor- 
poration from partisan control to be 
provided for in its constitution and 
its relations with the government of 
the day; 

(e) political network broadcasting 
during federal and provincial election 
campaigns to be on a _ sustaining 
basis and time divided equitably 
among the political -parties. 

These principles were established 
by popular sentiment, and if in any 
respect they are not now satisfac- 
tory to the majority of the Canadian 
people, they can be changed again 
in the same way. The obligation 
rests upon those who demand a 
change to show that their proposals 
would serve the majority interests 
of the Canadian people better than 
existing policies. 

There is a surprising amount of 
vagueness, even among those who 
follow public affairs, as to the exact 
relation in which the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation is placed 
vis-a-vis the party government 
which happens to be in power at the 
national capital. In his presentation 
to the committee, the Chairman of 
the Board, Mr. Dunton, outlined his 
own conception of it: 


Separate Stewardship 


“We are not part of the govern- 
ment,” he said. ‘The government is 
responsible for the appointment of 
members of the board and for exer- 
cising certain specific powers of ap- 
proval as laid down in the Act. But 
the corporation is not subject to 
government control and is not an- 
swerable to the government. The 
board is responsible tor the policies 
of the corporation and for all its 
acts. We are responsible for our 
policies and acts to the supreme au- 
thority of parliament. And we are 
glad to report to parliament on our 
stewardship. 

“The Board of Governors are rep- 


resentative members of the public 
drawn from all across Canada. Any 
decision of the board is taken in a 
sincere effort to carry out to the best 
of its abilities its responsibilities to 
the listening public, without fear or 
favor in any direction. Certainly as 
long as this Board of Governors is 
in office, if there is any political 
pressure, it will be rejected from 
whatever quarter it comes.” 

As a footnote it should be added 
that no system, no matter how per- 
fect, will of itself protect the C.B.C. 
against possible party interference. 
So long as Cabinet Ministers are hu- 
man, there will be temptation to 
bring pressure to bear upon such in- 
fluential public corporations as the 
CBG. 

It is refreshing to have Mr. Dun- 
ton put his finger on what is the 
vital point in the preservation of a 
public corporation from party in- 
fluence. That ought always to be a 
prime requisite in choosing members 
of the Board of Governors—integrity 
and independence—and most of all 
in choosing the Chairman. 

Those who think of radio as prim- 
arily a means of light entertainment 
probably fail to see how, in this new 
world, it is a medium of the greatest 
potential influence for good or evil. 
As Charles A. Siepmann pointed out 
in a study filed as an Appendix in one 
of the earlier parliamentary inquir- 
ies: “Radio has range. It, therefore, 


increases and accelerates the im- 
pact of ideas, of information, of 
events, of a multitude of stimuli, 
which by their very quantity affect 
our outlook and our poise. ‘The 
world’ as Wordsworth put it, ‘is too 
much with us; late and soon, getting 
and spending, we lay waste our 
powers’...... Radio thus, inherently 
and without willing it, aggravates 
a 


what Professor Dewey calls the ra- 
tio of impersonal to personal activi- 
ties which determines the course of 
events. ..Radio in one sense, by elim- 
inating spatial isolation, makes of 
us citizens of the world. Does it, or 
can it, also make us good citizens?” 

It is, as the writer says, the 
people’s instrument. It reaches all, 
and, therefore, must serve all. 
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Five Year Plan Solves 
Soviet Oil Shortage 


By J. A. SINCLAIR POOLEY 


There has been a drastic shortage 
of oil in Russia but Stalin’s new 
Five Year Program aims to double 
the postwar output. Russia's own 
resources are not sufficient. She 
must obtain oilfields outside the 
country to satisfy her annual 
needs. For at least 15 years she 
will be behind the United States 
whose supplies are slowly dim- 
inishing. But eventually Russia 
will lead the world in oil. 


T SEEMS to have come as a sur- 

prise to the majority of people 
that Russia should be short of oil, 
with the great output she had in the 
Caucasian Mountains. As a matter 
of fact, the United States output has 
always been vastly greater. In 1940 
it Was more than six times the total 
output of the Soviet, and in addition, 
the Americans have been able to 
draw huge quantities from South 
American fields, especially Vene- 
zuela. The conquests which Russia 
has made in Europe and the Far 
East will not in any way improve 
the figure. It must be remembered 
that the Grozni and Maikop fields, 
already on the down grade, were en- 
tirely ruined by the German ad- 
vance. By the capture of Sakhalin, 
the northern part of which was al- 
ready in Russian possession, she will 
obtain a further three per cent of 
the total world output. In Hungary, 
she will obtain 1.7 and from the Bor- 
islav wells in the’ Polish Carpathi- 
ans, now taken over, about the same 
amount. From the Estonian shale 
oilfields she expects 4,000,000 tons a 
year. 

Stalin announced in the new Five 


' Year Program that he hoped the ol 


produce of Russia would rise to a 
steady 60,000,000 tons per year, or 
double what she was producing be- 
fore the war. This, however, must 
come from new fields, on which the 
Russian engineers have been work- 
ing for the last fifteen years. The 
greatest prospects are hoped for 
from the Emba field in the Southern 
Ural area, north of the Caspian, and 
in the Province of Perm in the West- 


| ern Urals, where, in the Kama field 


| 








already in 1942, 7,000,000 tons were 
produced. 
In this district the wells are fairly 


easy working, oil being found at 
from 2,800 feet to 3,000 feet, and the 
untapped deposits are estimated at 
2,700,000,000 tons. There are, how- 
ever, numerous other areas where 
satisfactory exploratory wells have 
been tapped. There does not seem 
to be, therefore, any great reason 
why the figure set by Stalin should 
not be reached. 

Although the Baku fields are ap- 
proaching exhaustion, fresh fields 
have been discovered in the neigh- 
borhood, in Daghestan and even up 
in the Caucasian mountains near 
Tbilisi (Tiflis). On the southern 
slopes of the Urals, the oil deposits 
are said to be equal to anything that 
has been found in the Baku area. 
Throughout centuries Bashkiria has 
been known as a possible source of 
huge oil reserves, but it was not un- 
til the Bolshevik Government took 
charge of the area that it was in any 
way developed. Some of the present 
wells, such as Zolny Gully started to 
yield oil at 200 tons a day. Here the 
wells are very deep and have to be 
sunk to 7,000 feet or more. 


Other Rich Deposits 


In Central Asia in the districts of 
Andizhan, Palabantash, and Alsmy- 
shyk other rich deposits have been 
discovered and _ Soviet’ geologists 
have also made discoveries in the 
Arctic region north of Sakhalin. 

It is not expected that Stalin will 
reach the figure in the first Five 
Year program, but by the new plans 
of the Central Soviet for the distri- 
bution of supplies it is hoped that 
the oil discoveries may be equally 
spread over European and Asiatic 
Russia, Eastern Siberia to supply 36 
per cent. 

Now why does Russia need such 
enormous supplies of oil? To ex- 
plain this it is only necessary to look 
at the plans of the new Soviet Coun- 
cil. The first part of the program 
for transport will help to give us the 
clue. 4,510 miles of railway, half of 
which will be in Siberia, are to be 
built, 3,100 miles of roads, in the for- 
est areas of Siberia, and 2,500 of 
narrow gauge track. The number of 
Diesel engines is 855, but 3,000,000 
automobiles for transport have been 
ordered. This is only the first in- 
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Garden Guard*—A_ double- 
action garden dust which kills 
both sucking and chewing in- 
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Co. of Canada Ltd. 
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stalment. Already, in the Turkoman 
Republics, the camel is out of date 
and motor buses have taken their 
place. At the same time, enormous 
flotillas of river motorcraft are to 
be built for transport on the rivers 
and lakes. 

Merely producing 60,000,000 tons 
internally in the U.S.S.R. will not 
suffice her needs. For years now, 
since her fight between R.O.P. and 
Shell Mex, a very minimum of oil 
has been exported abroad. Russia, 
therefore, must obtain very con- 
siderable oilfields outside her own 
country to fill her annual needs. For 
this purpose, she has extended her 
claim along the whole of the south- 
ern Caspian coast. Even during the 
war, she has been drawing oil from 
wells in the Iranian territory. Her 
latest claim gives her the use in con- 
junction with Iran of the Iranian 
fields around the Caspian. She has 
pressed these with vigor in Teheran 
partly because she felt that the 
transfer of the famous Khoshtaria 
concession in Azerbaijan to the 
Standard Oil Company in 1921 was 
a dirty - trick. Khoshtaria was a 
Georgian, who in 1916 obtained from 
the Iranian Government a consider- 
able concession in Azerbaijan. When 
the revolution occurred in Russia he 
lost his wealth and sold the conces- 
sion to the Standard Oil Company, 


but the transfer was never registered 
e 


iPOW 





by the Mejlis, as it should have been 
according to the constitution, and the 
Standard Oil lost $700,000 which 
went into Khoshtaria’s pocket when 
he fled the country. 


One Huge Oil Field 


All round the Caspian Sea and in 
it, the Russians have been boring 
for oil for a long time. The method 
is to sink a huge caisson to the bot- 
tom of the sea, and through this the 
oil drillers work, and when oil is 
struck, a pipe is fixed from the well 
to huge barges which convey the oil 
to the refineries at the Baku. This 
is the system which was first exploit- 
ed by the Anglo Venezuelan Com- 
pany. The potentialities of oil dis- 
covery in northern Iran are simply 
enormous, and it is considered that 


the possibilities there are far greater 
than those in southern Iran and 
Iraq. In fact, the whole of the area 
from the southern slopes of the Ural 
Mountains around and under the 
Caspian Sea to the Hakkiari Moun- 
tains in Iran is one huge oil field. 

It seems therefore unlikely that 
Russia will be able even to tap her 
vast resources of oil for at least 15 
years, or for three Five Year plans. 
She will still be behind the United 
States whose reserves are gradually 
but surely diminishing. But at the 
end of that time there is little rea- 
son to doubt but that Russia will 
lead the world in gasoline produc- 


tion, to which must be added the 
synthetic oil output which is also 
considered in the New Plan, and 


which, with coal reserves, will keep 
her in oil for years. 
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Crisis On The Breakwater 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


HE seagulls sat on the break- 

water looking out sadly across 
the lake. There wasn’t a ship in 
sight. Worse still, there wasn’t a 
floating crust or a soggy bun or an 
empty rind of cantaloupe. It had 
been like that for days. 

“How long do you think it will 
last?” one of the gulls asked his 
neighbor, speaking in seagull, which 
is remotely related to Icelandic, 
though slightly higher pitched. 

“You can’t tell with humans,” the 
other said. “It might go on all sum- 
mer.” 

“With some humans,” a third cor- 
rected. “As you probably know, 
there aren’t any strikes in the Sov- 
iet.” 


“Braddock flew over the Soviet 


last summer,” the first gull said 
sneeringly, “So naturally he’s an 
authority... You like the Soviet so 


much, why don’t you go live there?” 

“He knows why,” said the second 
gull, a fine glossy bird named Rem- 
ington. “They don’t have any raisins 
in the buns.” 

“In the Soviet there is equality of 
distribution, so that no gull can pro- 
fit at the expense of any other gull,” 
Braddock said. ‘The State assumes 
all responsibility. All gulls work 
and are happy. Nestlings are reared 
in supervised colonies—.” 

“Oh, shut up!” said Penrose, the 
first gull. He was hungry and a 
little irritable. “You just saw what 
they wanted you to see.” He turned 
to the other gulls. “What we ought 
to do is strike ourselves and force 
them to start the boats running 
again,” he said. 


HE suggestion was met with ap- 

plause. When it had died down, an 
elderly gull stepped forward. “It’s 
all right to talk about striking,” he 
said, “but, first of all, we must ask 
ourselves what commodity or ser- 
vice we possess with which to nego- 
tiate terms. In other words, what 
use is a seagull to humans?” 

There was a thoughtful silence. 
Then a lady gull suggested timidly 
that gulls were much appreciated 
by marine artists and that poets fre- 
quently employed them when they 
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wished to induce a mood of loneli- 
ness or nostalgia. 

The elderly gull shook his head. 
“I’m afraid those aren’t classifiable 
as essential industries,’ he _ said. 
“We'll have to think of something 
else.” He considered thoughtfully a 
moment, then sat up suddenly and 
flapped his wings. “Guano!” he 
said. “Guano is our ace in the hole!” 

All the gulls stared back at him 
with the combination of wisdom and 
silliness that is a gull’s natural ex- 
pression. 


“@NUANO,” the elderly gull ex- 

plained, “the deposit left by gulls 
on arid shore-lines, is rich in phos- 
phoric acids and_ nitrogen, with 
elements of potash.” 

The gulls looked deeply impressed. 
“That’s certainly the hell of a fancy 
way of describing it!” one of the 
male gulls said admiringly. 

“Tt is found in abundance on the 
Chincha Islands off the Peruvian 
Coast,” the elderly gull continued. 
“As commercial fertilizer it is har- 
vested annually and shipped to all 
parts of the world.” 

There was a pause. Then one of 
the gulls said nervously, “Yes, but 
Professor, you hardly expect us to 
go down and picket the Chincha 
Islands, do you?” 

“And even if we were to succeed,” 
another gull said, “may I point out 
to my learned friend that the only 
result of preventing the distribution 
of guano would be to diminish the 
wheat crop. If wheat is diminished, 
bread will be reduced. If bread is 
reduced, the seamen will probably 
eat their crusts instead of tossing 
them overboard.” He looked about 
triumphantly, for he had been a 
little annoyed by the Professor’s 
air of authority. “It’s always best 
to take the long view.” he said. 

“In that case,” the Professor said 
tranquilly, “it might be better to ap- 
proach guano from the point of view 
of its nuisance, rather than its com- 
mercial value.” He _ surveyed his 
audience blandly. “A nuisance is 
simply guano in the wrong place,” 
he pointed out. “In other words, it 
can be made our weapon against the 
human race. We must attack from 
the air.” 


HIS sensational plan was greeted 

with complete enthusiasm. The 
only problem now was which side 
should be attacked. Some said the 
strikers, some the Government. 
Some felt the real enemy was the 
shipowners. 


“Preposterous!” cried Mr. Rem- 
ington, swelling with indigna- 
tion. “As long as the shipowners 


weren’t pestered by the workers, the 
ships ran on time and there was no 
trouble whatever in making collec- 
tions.” 

“It’s the sign of a_ reactionary 
mind to blame everything on the 
workers!” said Mr. Penrose. “Why 
don’t you keep up with the times? 
Everybody knows the world is mov- 
ing towards socialization.” 

“Oh, you’ve just been reading the 
wrapped garbage,” Mr. Remington 
said. 

“Listen, my fine feathered friend, 
I'll have you know I read nothing 


but the most intelligent and fair- 
minded wrappings,” Mr. Penrose 
said indignantly. 

“Yah, what paper is black and 


white and red all over?” jeered Mr. 
Remington. 

“Order!” cried the Professor, flap- 
ping his wings violently up and 
down. The meeting came to atten- 
tion once more. “The only way to 
settle the matter is by direct negoti- 
ation,” the professor continued. “If 
you like, I shall represent the Gov- 


ernment. You, Mr. Penrose, may 
represent the strikers. You, Mr. 
Remington, the shipowners.” He 


turned to Mr. Braddock. “If you are 
interested, you might present the 
point of view of the Communist 
Party,” he said. 

“Naturally, I am greatly interest- 
ed,” Mr. Braddock declared, “and I 


have no hesitation in saying that I 
am heartily in favor of the strike. 
I believe it is our duty to develop 
demands even where they do not al- 
ready exist, in order to sharpen re- 
lationships and develop movements. 
In fact, to paraphrase a familiar 
saying, if there were no strikes, it 
would be necessary to invent them.” 

“In that case,” said the Professor, 
“I believe we are ready to begin.” 

“But what about the rest of us?” 
asked one of the gulls. 

“The rest of you may represent 
the general public,” the professor 
said kindly. “And now, if you will 
permit us to withdraw to that rock 
beyond the breakwater, we will be- 
gin negotiations.” 

The representatives then with- 
drew to the rock while the rest of 
the gulls waited anxiously on the 

e 


breakwater. The meeting on the 
rock opened quietly, but before long 
it began to develop signs of hostil- 
ity. There were cries of “Red!” 
“Seab!” “Shut up or I'll pin back 
your tail-feathers!” etc. ete. The air 
was soon filled with flapping wings 
and hoarse cries, and occasionally a 
feather detached itself and floated 
towards the breakwater. 


WY i AFRAID the situation is deter- 
iorating,” said a member of the 
general public nervously. 

“The Professor has certainly de- 
teriorated,” his neighbor replied, 
pointing to the leader, who was now 
lying flat on his back feebly waving 
his legs. 

The gulls on the breakwater con- 
tinued to watch, their hopes dimin- 
ishing rapidly. Presently Mr. Rem- 


ington, with most of his tail-feathers 
missing, limped off and_ settled 
down in a niche in the rock. Mr. 
Penrose sat in silence, glaring after 
his retreating enemy. Mr. Braddock 
stood up and flapped his wings nois-. 
ily. 

“Looks as_ though negotiations 
had broken down!” he. called cheer- 
fully to the group on the _ break- 
water. 

“Oh dear, negotiations have 
broken down!” said the first gull. 
“Whatever do we do now?” 

His neighbor stared out across the 
lake. There wasn’t a ship in sight, 
nor a crust of bread, nor even an 
empty rind of grapefruit, and it 
looked as though there wouldn’t be 
any for a long time. “Do what we 
always do,” he said gloomily, “do 
without.” 
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Tommies Are Civil War 


Insurance to Greeks 


By JULIA HANIDIS 


The writer of this article refutes 
reports that Greeks resent the 
presence of British soldiers in 
their country. No matter what 
his political opinions, the Greek 
knows that the British soldier is a 
guarantee that at least there will 
be no civil war until the country 
has acquired a greater degree of 
political and economic stability. 
By and large, Greeks, except for 
out-and-out Communists, are pro- 
British. The Greek Army has 
adopted British regulations and 
customs; the Greek citizen enter- 
tains British soldiers in his home. 
Tommies are marrying Greek wo- 
men. 

The writer is a former Canadian 
Wren, now married to an officer 
of the Royal Hellenic Navy. She 
has been living in Athens since 
last September. 


Athens. 

AY COMMON discourse of the day is 
“ Athe “moving in” of the British into 
Greece, with subsequent pros and 
cons regarding the political prin- 
ciples employed by the British. ““Move 
into” Greece the British certainly 
have done. And if this move were 
categorized as landlord and tenant, 
then all potential tenants may as 
well resign themselves to the fact 
that the British are good tenants and 
their Greek landlord is harboring no 
thought of ousting them—despite the 
higher rent offers of others. 

The British in Greece today have 
requisitioned almost every fair sized 
house in the residential areas. The 
pre-war Athenian gay spots have 
been transformed into officers’ mess- 
es for British officers only. Once 
popular eating establishments and 
tea shops have been converted into 
messes for the ranks. The British 
are in the hotels, on the streets, in 
Greek homes. They are everywhere 
in Greece. 

Yet, let no one be further misled by 
the false reports transmitted from 
Greece by persons representing na- 
tions who have no direct interest in 
Greece or Great Britain; or by those 
ill will missionaries whose propagan- 
da has already caused a democratic 
loving people to slay their own broth- 
ers. The feeling of camaraderie 
which exists between the Greeks and 
the British has been denied but it 
can never be put asunder. 


Hanging Sword 


The Greek will readily admit that 
if the British were not in Greece to- 
lay, then Communism, hanging over 
him like the sword of Damocles 
would again cut into his battle- 

‘arred belly. He has not forgotten 
‘he revolution of 1944 nor the fact 
that it was the British who termin- 

‘ed the Abel-and-Cain strife. As 
long as the British remain in Greece 
there shall not be a recurrence of the 
civil war. 
Propaganda has misled the world 

interested spectators regarding 
ritain’s policy in Greece. 
ut in a country where every man is a 
olitician (unfortunately not a states- 
man), where political upheavals are 
incited at the slightest provocation; 
Where father and son belong to dif- 
lerent political factions; and where 
chaotic Communism threatens, 
be ap- 
The Greek may sulk like a 


| 
h 


/ reprimanded child, but he realizes and 
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appreciates the disciplinary value of 
this pressure. 

The admiration of the Greeks for 
the British dates back to the period 
When they were dominated by the 
lurks and the British sympathized 
With .them. This old love for the 
sritish increased during World War 
[1 when the two nations fought side 
by side. But after the occupation of 
Greece new political movements were 


» born, and Communism preyed on and 


» found 


response in 


this miserable 
Starving nation. 


The result was not 


= Communistic Greece, but a great 


loss of blood, and prestige, and fur- 
ther internal political instability, 


which the British today are endeavor- 
ing to restore to a high economic and 
social level. 

The middle class Greek merchant, 
on whom rests the responsibility of 
balanced trade, caters to the Briton’s 
needs and finds him an honest and 
easy-to-please customer. He realizes 
the importance of stabilized small 
trade, which must be established in 
order to sever the vice-like grip of 
the black market. Black markets 
almost entirely control trade in 
Greece today. 

Greek students propose to _ instil 
their nation with effective modern 
political principles, and now in noting 
the backwardness of their country, 
they hope its present leaders will pro- 
fit from the occasion and emulate 
their “visitor” as closely as possible. 

The sincerest friend of Britain to- 
day is the Greek soldier who has 


already exchanged his own army 
* 


rules and regulations for those em- 
ployed by the British. The Greek 
Army is going British, a fact recently 
acclaimed at an exhibition on Greek 
Army day when 100,000 Greeks jam- 
med the Athens stadium, and nearby 
streets, to watch the Greeks march 
and salute in the new improved Bri- 
tish manner. It was a great day for 
the high British Army officials who 
witnessed the performance as _ it 
was for the Greeks—the soldier, the 
merchant, the vendor, the stevedore, 
the student. 


Minority Groans 


Greece is not entirely subdued and 
without complaint. Hasn’t any land- 
lord the right to doubt the question- 
able acts of his tenant? “Why has 
Britain recognized the Albanian 
Government of Enver Hojas?” she 
asks. Britain is not telling and 
Greece is not a little irked for Alban- 
ia has always been a sore spot with 
her. Then there is the Greek whvu 
says he feels suppressed by the pre- 
sence of the English. Suppressed? 
When Athens is one of the fre- 
est cities in the world and publishes 
the freest press? This groan fortun- 
ately is in the minority. 

One need not be a political master 


mind to realize the reason for Bri- 
tain’s obvious love of Greece nor the 
fact that she means to guard this 
bit of strategic interest at all costs. 
Besides the _ political connection 
which unites the bonds of these two 
nations, the Greeks do like the Bri- 
tish as a people, and the dynamic 
Greeks are not a little in awe of the 
calm conservatism of the English- 
men who are marrying their women. 
Who are these persons who write 
about Britain’s “brutal policy” in 
Greece? Or of the Greek’s animos- 
ity towards the British? On Greek 
Army day, thousands of Greeks 
cheered when the Union Jack was un- 
furled beside the blue and white 
® 


Greek ensign. Then later the Greek 
Army band played Britain’s national 
anthem. 

It is for the Greeks and the Greeks 
alone to tell the world how they feel 
about the British—not newsmen from 
various parts of the world who spend 
most of their time in the bar of the 
Hotel Grande Bretagne. There they 
will not find the butcher, the baker, 
the student and the merchant. If 
they will venture beyond the night 
spots and the bars of Athens, they 
will find true facts which the world 
has a right to know. Facts don’t lie 
and now they can do more justice 
than harm to Greece and her friend 
Great Britain. 
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assisted in the development of 
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Canada is an example of Banking in Action. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


ANKING IN ACTION is manifested in the crash of falling trees; in 
the rush of logs, as the lumberjacks break the jam and speed 

the timber on its way; in the scream of saws, as busy mills convert 
Logging and lumbering 
provide work and wages for thousands —in the woods, the mills, the 
construction industry. The stream of wealth thus flowing across 
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A Dubious Future for Japanese 
Children Who Get Deported 


By B. K. SANDWELL 


HE dangers of legislation by 

means of orders-in-council which 
take effect without even being com- 
municated to the public have been 
brought to light once again by the 
discovery of P.C. 10773, dated No- 
vember 26, 1942, which provides that 
any British subject “who requests to 
be moved to an enemy country 
during a war” shall cease to bea 
British subject on his departure 
from Canada, and the wife and 
minor children of any such person if 
included in his application for re- 
patriation shall also cease to be 
British subjects from the date of de- 
parture. 

This order-in-council, having been 
kept, so to speak, up the Govern- 
ment’s sleeve, has not been passed 
upon by the Supreme Court and is 
not before the Privy Council. Its 
operation in any individual case 
hangs upon one thing only, namely, 
that the head of the family requested 
to be moved to an enemy country 
during a war. It applies therefore 
to every child under sixteen of every 
Japanese father who signed the re- 
quest for repatriation, if that child 
was enumerated in the attached list, 
and it therefore covers the children 
of all such persons, even those who 
revoked that request before the end 
of the war and are therefore ex- 
cluded from forced deportation. It 
goes into effect on each case on “the 


date of departure”, and if it is valid 
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(as to which we have doubts) every 
such child is liable to be held to be 
no longer a British subject or a Can- 
adian citizen from the moment of 
any departure from Canada, even if 
it be absolutely voluntary and in the 
opposite direction from Japan, The 
parent is slightly better protected, for 
he ceases to be a British subject only 


upon his departure “for repatria- 
tion” but this limitation is not 
included in the clause about the 
children. 


This outrageous interference with 
the rights of people who were born 
into Canadian citizenship and who 
have no possible claim to any other 
citizenship should be put an end to 
immediately by the rescinding of the 
order in question. The only steps 
which can be taken meanwhile for 
the protection of the citizenship of 
these children, to maintain their 
right of re-entry to Canada and to 
save them from becoming state-less, 
is for their heads of families to 
revoke their former declarations as 
concerns their minor children and to 
make it clear that where these are 
leaving Canada in company of their 
parents they are doing so for family 
reasons only and with no desire to 
surrender their Canadian _ status. 
Under the terms of the order-in- 
council this is entirely inadequate 
and ineffective, but it may have 
some value in establishing a moral 
ground for better treatment than the 
order provides for. 


Lives Altered 


Several thousand persons of Jap- 
anese descent have had their lives 
altered fcr them by this piece of 
legislation (which has been on the 
secret status books for three and a 
half years) without having had the 
slightest idea that it existed. It is 
entirely possible, and indeed ex- 
tremely likely, that some of the per- 
sons who signed the repatriation 
documents would not have done so if 
they had been aware that by that 
action they were consigning their 
Canadian-born children to the fate 
of being never able to return to 
Canada, and of becoming state-less 
in a world in which the ability to 
claim the _ protection of some 
reasonably powerful government, or 
one with powerful friends, is a prime 
condition of personal safety. 

Moreover, had the citizens who in- 
voked the opinion of the Supreme 
Court on the deportation orders been 


aware of the existence of this order 


Which is so closely connected with 
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W. M. CAMPBELL 


Mr. Campbell, for many years a direc- 
tor of Johnson & Johnson Ltd., Mont- 
real, has been appointed Executive 
Vice-President. He succeeds H. B. 
Gilmour, who retired owing to ill 
health. Mr. Campbell joined the com- 
pany 36 years ago as a Sales Repre- 
sentative in the Toronto territory. In 
1931 he was transferred to Montreal 
to assume the responsibilities of Sales 
Manager, and has been Vice-President 
in Charge of Sales for the past 10 
years. 


them, they would obviously have in- 
cluded it in their request for an opin- 
ion on constitutionality. As it is, we 
shall have neither the opinion of the 
Supreme Court nor that of the Privy 
Council, and if the Government at- 
tempts to put this order into effect 
it will be necesary for somebody to 
face the expense of another submis- 
sion in order to determine whether it 
has actually the right to do so. 

The whole business is another most 
striking example of the vicious prin- 
ciple involved in all government by 
secret orders. It should be a basic 
condition of all further powers of 
a legislative character conferred upon 
the executive, whether of the Domin- 
ion or of a Canadian province, that 
all exercise of those powers should 
be without effect unless full publicity 
is given within a reasonable period 
after the passing of the order. If in 
time of war it is necessary that some 
exercises of the legislative power 
should be secret (and of that we are 
very doubtful), their effect should at 
least be confined strictly to the 
period of hostilities, and they should 
cease to have any validity on the 
day on which the war comes to an 
end. 

The  order-in-council at present 
under discussion is a flat contradic- 
tion of the principles of the new 
Citizenship Act which has just been 
adopted in due and proper form by 
the Canadian Parliament after full 
and public discussion of every one of 


its clauses. That Act provides that 
minor children whose parents lose 
their citizenship may reassume Can- 
adian citizenship on reaching the age 
of twenty-one by making a declara- 
tion to that effect. But we under- 
stand that certain reservations were 
inserted in it (we have not yet seen 
the final text) at the instance of 
British Columbia members, to ensure 
that nothing which it contains should 
affect the operation of the deporta- 
tion orders, so that in all probability 
the deportation victims will be de- 
prived of what is otherwise a statu- 
tory right of every minor child who 
has lost citizenship through the act 
of his parent. 


Economic Compulsion 


It is no answer to say that these 
minor children are not compelled to 
leave Canada. They are not com- 
pelled by law, it is true, so far as 
the present movement is concerned, 
for that movement of the whole 
family is voluntary, at the choice of 
the parent. But they are compelled 
to follow their parents by economic 
circumstances, for many of them 
have no other possible means of sup- 
port; and of course if the compulsory 
deportation program is_ eventually 
carried out as originally drafted in 
the orders-in-council every child list- 
ed by a parent who signed the repat- 
riation request will be removed from 
Canada under the supervision of the 


Dominion police, and any effort on 
his part or on the part of any rela- 
tive or friend to get him off the re- 
patriation ship on which he is booked 
to sail will be blocked by force if 
force is required. That is compulsory 
enough, surely. At any rate it is 
compulsory enough to be entirely 
satisfactory to the advocates of com- 
pulsion. 

P.C. 10773 should be rescinded at 
the earliest possible date. 




















Boys of Tunbridge Wells, Kent, learn 
traffic rules from a local sergeant. 
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= 3 Government cheques come to this street every month. 
The Fosters, for instance—he was wounded at Vimy. 
Now his Veteran son is taking technical training on 
re-establishment grants. Other families receive Family 
Allowances. It's so easy—and private—to take cheques 
to the bank around the corner. 
AN EXTRA cheque every second 
You may receive Government cheques. You can cash them without charge 
at any branch of any chartered bank in Canada. In one year some thirty-six 
million cheques were issued for Family Allowances, the Armed Services, 
their dependents, Pensioners, employees of Crown Companies and the like. 
More than one for every second of the day and night! 
Can you imagine the expehse to taxpayers if this money had to be 
distributed in cash through thousands of special pay offices... and the 
inconvenience of having to go to such offices to get your money? 
Taken in Stride 
Your bank performed many such public services throughout the war and 
is continuing to do so. It is taking these additional tasks in stride... 
competent to play its part in meeting Canada’s needs of the future. 
This Advertisement is Sponsored by your Bank 
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Things the Newspapers 


Should Be 


By EDGAR R. JONES 


In Canada the failure of the pub- 
lic to realize some of the funda- 
mental truths of economic and 
community life is partly due to 
the “pussy-footing” of the daily 
newspapers, the only wide-circu- 
lation organs of information, 
which refuse to tell the people 
anything which is not popularly 
acceptable. 

Here are a few of the things 
that the dailies ought to be tell- 
ing their readers, as seen by a 
student of affairs in Hamilton, 
Ontario. 


| CANADA the daily newspapers 
are the only responsible organs of 
instruction which can achieve a wide 
distribution. It is their duty not only 
to print the news of the day but to 
state positive and well considered 
opinions about what should be 
thought and done about it, providing 
food for reflection both pro and con. 

At present most of the “independ- 
ent’”—-which means _ pussy-footing— 
newspapers are doing only half a 
job. They suffer from exactly the 
same weakness as, in their opinion, 
afflicts our politicians. And the poli- 
ticians could do a much better job 
if the papers did their own job prop- 
erly, instead of taking a strong stand 
on everything which they are sure 
that all their readers agree with 
them, and saying nothing about all 
the questions on which there is a 
disagreement and uncertainty. As for 
bucking the popular trend of opinion 
when it is clearly wrong, where is the 
Canadian newspaper with the nerve 
to do it? They reserve their heavy 
artillery for opponents who are far 
out of range. It is easy to be didactic 
about someone else’s backyard pro- 
vided it is far enough away. 

If the editors of our daily news- 
papers would make up their minds 
for themselves, instead of putting 
their ears to the ground, and would 
write and print a series of front-page 
editorials to teach us once more 
some of the fundamentals which they 
are now busily helping us to forget, 
they might render the nation a ser- 
vice more important than they seem 
to think themselves capable of. Here 
are a few topics chosen at random. 
Almost every editor knows the truth 
about them, but he hardly ever says 
it, because he thinks it would not be 
popular: 


People Must Be Told 


(1) Production and Featherbedding. 
The people who are hollering for 
more dollars to be awarded to them 
without any regard to the value of 
their own productive efforts need to 
be reminded that the main factor de- 
termining the purchasing power of 
income, no matter what its measure- 
ment be in dollars, is total production. 
A day’s pay for half a day’s work is 
just an impossibility. As long as only 
relatively few were trying it, it may 
have seemed to work—for them; 
those few were buying the products 
£ honest labor with the inflated 
‘earnings” of dishonest labor. 

The cycle that everyone in this 
country should want to start rolling 
is that of honest work, increased pro- 
duction, lower costs, higher wages, 
more demand. Unfortunately, the 
cycle we seem to be entering is one 
of dishonest work, lowered produc- 
tion, increased costs, lowered employ- 
ment, less demand. It all comes down 
to the first two words of each cycle 
and the question becomes: are we all, 
individually, ready, willing, and 
anxious to work for our daily bread? 
Unfortunately, the answer, so far as 
a large segment of dur industrially 
employed people is concerned, is NO. 

(2) Inflation. “Across-the-board” in- 
creases—more money for the same or 
less work—are purely inflationary. 
The loss to everyone is the diminu- 
ion of real worth of all fixed-dollar- 
value assets, including insurance, war 
bonds, and bank accounts. The only 
gain to the public is the reduction of 
real worth of all debt, both public 
and private. (Of course, these are 


Printing 


the two sides of the same equation.) 
It is perhaps worth noting here that 
across-the-board increases are com- 
munizing also in that each flat rate 
increase tends to level out the dif- 
ferences in the compensation of the 
various skills and abilities. 

(3) Illegal strikes and illegal con- 
duct of strikes. Labor leaders inter- 
pret lack of punishment for outrage- 


ous performances and breaking of 
s 


contracts as evidence that employers 
have not lived up to their bargains, 
and that employers fear that their 
shortcomings would be uncovered in 
any action which might be taken. The 
answer to this one is simple—vigor- 
ous impartial enforcement of the laws 
we already have, rather than endless 
discussion of what additional laws 
we should have. 

(4) Strikes are dissipating the back- 
log of purchasing power on which 
industry and labor hoped to get a 
flying start into the “new era”. 
Every man on strike not only uses 
up his own savings but also the sav- 
ings of other workers who are put 
out of work by his lack of produc- 
tion and, as well, the savings of 
the employers whose corpor- 


ate expenses in considerable measure 
go on, even though plants are idle. 
(5) Profit-sharing. The time has 
come when we must admit that, for 
the present at any rate, the moral 
sense of obligation to trade a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s pay has 
been very largely lost. The competi- 
tion now is less “Can I do a better job 
than the other fellow and thereby 
advance faster?” than “Can I get 
away with more than the other fel- 
low?” The only practical answer 
seems to be to give workers an in- 
terest in the performance of industry, 
by making it in part their industry. 
Honestly done, this might well be the 
answer to our major problem—the 
problem gnawing at the interests of 
all consumers (that means everyone). 


How to get management and labor 
working honestly for the same ob- 
jectives? 

A profit-sharing plan must be so 
simple and so clear that no one can 
possibly read into it any loophole, real 
or imaginary, whereby the stockhold- 
ers (those awful ogres!) could “get 
more” than their proper share. A 
simple system would be te plan for 
a gradually expanding stock struc- 
ture, part of the expansion being 
distributed to the workers—say, for 
example, one share per thousand dol- 
lars of income during employment. 
In a surprisingly short time a sub- 
stantial number of workers would 
have a “stake” in the business suffi- 
cient to stabilize their thinking to a 
considerable degree. 
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THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE earn their living in the 
manufacture of fine china which is con- 
centrated in a small industrial area in north 
Staffordshire in England. From more than 
fifty factories in this area, English china is 
exported to all parts of the world. 
Thousands of Canadians in the Sud- 
bury and Port Colborne areas earn 
their living producing Canadian Nickel. 
Other thousands all over Canada find em- 
ployment in the production of lumber, 
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purchased by the Canadian Nickel industry. 
Less than three per cent of the Nickel pro- 
duced in Canada is consumed in Canada. 
The rest is exported, and the money received 
helps to pay for English china and other 
products necessary to good living in Canada. 
Canada cannot keep on importing from other 
Jands unless Canadian goods are exported. 
By constantly seeking to expand the use of 
Nickel at home and abroad, the Canadian ly al 
Nickel industry brings additional benefits to fre on re 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 25 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 
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By JAMES CAMERON 


To get a real insight into the con- 
dition of India’s masses, Mr. 
Cameron braved the complica- 
tions of the country’s travel sys- 
tem to journey through the south 
of India—the officially-termed 
“Scarcity Area.” This is where 
the rains came too late to save 
the crops and, in consequence, 
many millions of people, equiva- 
lent to approximately two-thirds 
of Canada’s population, are 
awaiting death. They each re- 
ceive a daily ration of 12 ozs. of 
grain—their digestive systems 
are not capable of assimilating 
any other food—and four million 
tons of it would be necessary to 
save them. 


The Fourth Horseman 
Is Coming to India 


Madras. 

A CURIOUS and exciting thing 
4% occurred today: it began to rain. 
It all happened suddenly: the cobalt 
sky turned ochre with strange waver- 
ing fingers reaching from earth to 
cloud—sand spouts. A breeze turned 
into a wind, a wind into a gale. 

Coco palms bobbed and swung in a 
crazy fandango, a great patch of 
scarlet flowers like a dancer’s dress 
were stripped of their bloom. The 
roof of a bungalow sprayed tiles like 
confetti. 

Then the rain came, in a glassy, 
overbearing screen. In two hours an 
inch and a half fell. Then it stopped, 
and the earth was steaming ironi- 
cally, drying as you watched. 

Not long ago this place would have 
offered a sacrifice and bowed to a 





THE LENGTHENED 


SHADOW OF A MAN... 
BY 


@ The love and devotion of a man 
for his family can live on after his 
passing. He can make sure of a 

regular income for his family 
whether or not he is here to earn it. 


He can provide funds to clear off a 
mortgage, to give his children an 
education, to enable his family to face 

the future without fear of privation. 


All these benefits can be assured by 
an Imperial Life policy. Life insur- 


ance is indeed 


“the lengthened 


shadow of a man”, continuing into 

the future the means for the upbring- 
ing of his family just as though he 
himself were present. 


Imperial Life policies are designed 
to provide for a man’s retirement 


years as well. 
representative will be glad to dis- 
cuss with you a plan suited to your 
particular needs. 


See Your 
Local 
Representative 


Your Imperial Life 
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Founded 1897 
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hundred multi-colored gods for this 
rain. It was like a perversity of na- 
ture to send it now, when it can do no 
good. 

You may not have thought it, but 
even in India one can talk about the 
weather. 

In some places the weather is the 
expression of the voice of God. 
Drought means death. And now the 
drought is past the death is coming. 
The Fourth Horseman will not keep 
India waiting long. 

It is not very startling news to 
anyone, obviously, that India is fac- 
ing famine. 'The thing has been talked 
about often enough and, I dare say, 
remotely enough. 


Millions Will Die 


If this country does not get 4,000,- 
000 tons of grain quickly, anything 
between 5,000,000 and _ 10,000,000 
people are going to die. They will not 
get that much help, so they will, in 
fact, starve. 

You remember the Bengal famine. 
This will be worse. Not so spectac- 
ular perhaps, but worse. In this 
queer land where the few are fan- 
tastically rich and the many are un- 
believably, grindingly poor, the poor 
are going to be thinned out this year 
by something like two-thirds the 
population of Canada. 

The Hindu peasant does not set 
much store on human life himself. 
Why should we worry for him? It 
was to shock myself if possible out 
of this reassuring state of mind, to 
bring this fearful condition to terms 
of people, that I came down to the 
deep South. 

If you take a circle about 300 miles 
in diameter, including corners of 
Madras Presidency and the Indian 
States of Hyderabad and Mysore, you 
have the place known in the terse 
official way as the “Scarcity Area.” 

This was where the monsoon failed. 
That is to say the rain that should 
have fallen did not fall, no one knows 
exactly why. Without rain the crops 
failed. 

So here is a place where—mis- 
takenly, I dare say—Mr. Jinnah and 
Mr. Azad and Mr. Nehru and Sir 
Stafford Cripps and all seem quite 
unnaturally faint and far away, and 
the fencing and lobbying and rancor 
of New Delhi less electrifying—im- 
portant, but academic. 

Here the word, the vital word, is 
“food-grains.” 

For a long time I thought it was a 
pedantic word for rice, until I found 
just how many things it included, 
and how much it meant. 

I found out when I travelled, in 
the tortuous, maddeningly compli- 
cated Indian way, into the heart of 
what one must call the countryside. 

The word suggests something al- 
together different from these endless 
horizons of parched plains, sudden 
outcrops of extraordinary rock, bare 
earth redder than Devon and glaring 
skies. 

Miles from railways, even from 
roads, are clusters of established life 
with intricate names like Hanuman- 
tharayanagudi and Devaresgondan- 
adoddi. From them one gets one’s 
first idea of what it is all about. 


90 Per Cent on Land 


It scarcely seems credible, when you 
look at the swarming multitudes of 
Bombay and Calcutta that 90 per 
cent of India’s population lives on 
the land. 

That is, more than 300,000,000 
people have their homes in villages 
like the first one I went to, fairly 
typical of hundreds of thousands of 
others. 

For no reason at all, so it seems, 
a patch of scrub or a wilderness of 
stony plain is punctuated by a col- 
lection of huts, built of sun-dried 
mud bricks and roofed with bamboo 
matting, grouped roughly about a 
well. These dark and secret boxes, 
shared impartially by the family and 
its cattle, are guarded by the inevit- 
able Hindu string of mango leaves. 

Because this particular village is in 
the State of Mysore—which, although 
in theory an autocracy of the most 
medieval kind, has achieved a tradi- 
tion of progress and excellent admin- 
istration—there was an attempt at 
road making. There was a suggestion 
of drainage of a vague and open- 
work kind. 

Everywhere there is_ rationing. 
Mysore, early threatened with dis- 
aster, started the food-grain ration- 


ing system that set a precedent for 
the whole country. I arrived on 
ration day and saw it work. 

These food-grains are: rice, ragi, 
jola, wheat, haraka, navano, save, 
sajje. Apart from rice and wheat, 
there are seeds which in Canada you 
never see, except perhaps in a par- 
rot’s tray. Nevertheless, they are 
what peopie live on here, especially 
ragi. 

We call it, I think, black millet. 
When it runs out people die. It is vain 
and useless to suggest they eat some- 
thing else; they could not digest it 


‘even if they could afford it. 





I have heard the futile proposal 
that we could divert to them tins of 
pilchards and things. It might reason- 
ably be borne in mind that even if 
Providence somehow adapted their 
digestive systems, conditioned by 


generations to a diet of grain, most 
of these people would willingly starve 
sooner than put to their lips food 
touched and defiled by non-caste 
hands. 

The problem, therefore, has many 
complications. 

So of the little black grains of ragi, 





WILLSON WOODSIDE 
NEXT WEEK 


Willson Woodside, Saturday 
Nighi’s Foreign Editor, has just 
arrived in Europe to investigate 
conditions on the spot. He will 
be there about two months. 
He was unable to send an 
article for this issue but will 
cable weekly hereafter. 
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The MOVADO Calendograph gives a 
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with sweep second hand. The supply is limited. 
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dry and rattling like poppy seeds, 
each individual gets 12 ozs. a day. 
That and nothing else is the daily 
bread. 

With that they mix with water a 
strange, malleable, doughy lump, in 
almost every way resembling putty, 
flavored maybe on high days with a 
little ground chilli. 


Cash Income $27 


The crop of every peasant, whether 
it be millet or rice or ground nut, is 
assessed by the government. He is 
allowed to keep the ration for his 
family and for the wages of his 
workers (in village economy every- 
me is paid in grain). The average 
income of an Indian villager, it 
should be rembered, is 80 rupees 
($27.00) a year. His surplus is bought 
by the authorities and distributed 
12 ozs. a head a day. 

I waited in the headman’s hut 
among the pathetically few gunny- 
bags of ragi, with a few handfuls of 
peanuts on the floor, while the vil- 
lagers queued for their allocation. 

They took their grain silently and 
went back to do an afternoon’s work. 
They work very hard. At full pres- 
sure it takes at least three Indian 
peasants an hour to do what one 
Canadian farm worker could do in 
30 minutes, which is a fact hardly to 
be wondered at. 

Then, many miles up the road, 
past the glorious flame trees and 
brilliant laburnum—for somehow 
this barren plzuce is profligate with 
useless beauty —I came to the little 
township of Tyamagondlu. 

In the superior wooden chamber 
that served as the Council House, 
ration store and general rendezvous, 
they sat me down for lunch. As I was 
a special guest there were two or 
three plantains, some sweet green 


Princess Elizabeth and Princess 
Margaret interested in 17th and 
18th century Peep Shows books at 
the National Book League in London. 














MR. E. NORMAN WEARN 


Vice-President & General Manager 
Acme Machines and Tools Limited 
Mr. E. Norman Wearn has been elected 
to the position of Vice-President and 
General Manager of Acme Machines and 
Tools Limited, a subsidiary of Can- 
adian Acme Screw and Gear Limited. 
For the past two years he has served 
as a director of Acme Machines and 
Tools Limited. He will continue his 
interest in the parent company with re- 
sponsibility for development of new 
manufacturing projects. 


oranges, some pawpaw, the milk of 
a soft coconut to drink from a shell, 
a betel leaf and an areca nut. 

All this while the township gath- 
ered round in dozens and scores, 
observing critically yet indulgently, 
peering in the windows and door, 
dark shaven heads colored with 
esoteric religious marks in red, in 
lime and yellow earth. 

It has been said that the great 
expanse of India’s soil, if properly 
worked, could feed the world. Instead, 
the world is called on to feed India. 

The answer of course is water. 
These are not the richly irrigated 
lands of the Punjab. Here it all must 
come from the sky, and it has not. 

I saw Mysore’s gigantic dam of 
Krishanarajsagir. What should be 
the second biggest artificial lake in 
the world is now a pathetic puddle. 


It is even hard to get water to drink. 
Much of it has to be carried by bul- 
lock cart over impossible roads. 

But there again it is not wholly 
the fault of the drought. Arable land 
in the south of India has been worked 
and worked for centuries, till it is 
worked out. 

The Indian peasant, who is dimly, 
very dimly, conscious of the fact that 
someone else is going to run his 
country for him—resting fairly sure 
that whatever happens it will not be 
he—goes on his way. 

He is concerned less with the fact 
that he will die tomorrow than that 
he is hungry today, cursed with an 
irremovable debt to the village 
sahukar, the moneylender who all 
over India puts up the rent and taxes 
for anything up to 75 or 100 per cent 
interest per year compound. 


The most optimistic of officials here 
do not give much hope for the Indian 
peasant this year. And next year? 

India’s economic worries may be 
just something you read in the news- 
papers, but some day the facts will 
have to be faced, and they are not 
pleasant. 
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Character Judgment Is 
A Nazi Legal Device 


By PAUL A. GARDNER 


Judgment by _ Intuition has 
made its way into the procedure 
of Canadian justice, according to 
this writer, in the powers and ac- 
tions of the Royal Commission 
on the Spy Charges. And Judg- 
ment by Intuition is a charac- 
teristic device of the Nazi “judi- 
cial” system. The British and 
American systems depend solely 
on evidence of facts. 


N MARCH 15 a Royal Commis- 

sion, empowered to adopt any 
desired procedure and to change it 
at will, issued its second interim re- 
port on persons detained in connec- 
tion with leakages of secret infor- 
mation to the Soviet Union. 

This report, like the first and 
third, declared certain persons guilty 
—all but one of them of offences 
under the Official Secrets Act. 
These persons were then brought to 
court, charged and released on bail. 

In the second report, the commis- 
sioners said of one defendant: ‘“We 
were not impressed by the demeanor 
of (name), or by his denials, which 
we do not accept. In our view we 
think he knows more than he is pre- 
pared to disclose.” 

At a preliminary court hearing of 
this person, on April 17, John R. 
Cartwright, special Crown prosecu- 
tor, said: “I concede what my friend 
said, namely that there is no evi- 
dence that (name) actually gave any 
information to anybody.” (Toronto 
Star, April 18). 

In its second report, again, the 
Royal Commission said of another: 
“His interviews with Rogov, his ex- 
planation of those interviews which 
we are unable to accept...” In its 
third report it said, of three others: 
“These and other factors leave little 
doubt in our minds that he has con- 
spired.” ... “While there is no direct 
evidence that he gave information, 
we do not attach any weight to his 
denial.” ... “His refusal to furnish 
any explanation and his general de- 
meanor convince us that he violated 
the Official Secrets Act on more 
than one occasion.” 


“Spy in the Bank” 


These pre-court judgments and 
‘convictions” by the Royal Commis- 
sion carried so much weight that 
this writer was informed one morn- 
ing by the teller in his bank that 
“there was a spy in here a few min- 
utes ago; he has an account here.” 
The teller then mentioned one of 
the suspects named in the third Roy- 
al Commission report as guilty of 
breaches of the Official Secrets Act, 
and—after six weeks’ detention and 


examination—charged and released 
on bail. 
These “character judgments” by 


the Royal Commission had a fami- 
liar ring. A little cogitation led to 
a look at “Behemoth: The Structure 
and Practice of National Socialism,” 
by Professor Franz Neumann of Col- 
umbia University (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1942), a fascinating study 
of the ticking of the Nazi state. 
Here we find, in the chapter on 
“National Socialist Law and Ter- 
ror’: “The most important—though 
not yet completely official—school 
in criminal law today is the so-called 
phenomenological school. Take the 
example of theft. Traditional law 
defines a burglar both by his acts 
and by the intent. The phenomeno- 
logical school defines him by his 
personality. A burglar is one who 
is a burglar ‘in essence.’ The judge 
must decide by intuition whether to 
convict or not. There could be no 


more complete negation of the 
rationality of law, nor a_ better 
means of terrorizing the masses 


without the restraint of predictable 
rules.” 

In contrast, Prof. Neumann 
writes: “In the liberal era, the gen- 
eral character of law is that element 
which alone embodies reason. . 
Reasonableness .. . becomes ration- 
ality, but a rationality that is for- 


mal and technical, that is to say 
predictable and calculable.” 

The reports of the Royal Commis- 
sion rely, in part, on the strange 
principle of “judicial intuition” be- 
cause that principle is found in the 
Official Secrets Act (Par. 3, Sec. 2), 
in which a judgment of character, 
rather than a proven act, is explicit- 
ly to be made the basis for convic- 
tion: 

“On a prosecution under this sec- 
tion, it shall not be necessary to 
show that the accused person is 
guilty of any particular act tending 
to show a purpose prejudicial to the 
safety or interests of the state, and 
notwithstanding that no such act is 
proved against him, he may be con- 
victed if, from the circumstances of 
his case, or his conduct, or his 
known character as proved, it 
appears that his purpose was a pur- 
pose prejudicial to the safety or in- 
terests of the state.” The commis- 
sion’s third report, on March 29, 
quotes that passage in justification 
of its “character judgment.” 


Sovereign Acts 


To turn to another aspect, the dis- 
solving of contractual relations and 
substituting for them relations of 
command, achieved so consummaite- 
ly by the National Socialists, is a 
peril or a temptation, depending on 
one’s viewpoint. At any rate, it is 
always just around the corner when 
sovereign acts are permitted by Par- 
liament. Orders-in-council are such 
sovereign acts. 

On this point Prof. Neumann ob- 
serves: “The primary. task of the 
state is to create a legal system that 
will guarantee the fulfilment of con- 
tracts. The expectation that con- 
tracts will be fulfilled must be cal- 
culable. .. When the state interferes 
with liberty and property, the inter- 
ference must also be calculable. . . 
Interference by individual measures 
is intolerable because it destroys the 
basic equality of the competitors. 
Finally, the judge himself must be 
independent, that is, the various 
powers in the state must be com- 
pletely separate.” 

It is at least arguable that the 
present Royal Commission’s power 
to influence the opinion of courts 
and of potential jurors by its declar- 
ations of guilt (e.g. “The evidence 
heard so far... establishes that 
four persons, namely ... have com- 
municated directly or indirectly sec- 
ret and confidential information to 
representatives of the U.S.S.R. in 
violation of the provisions of the 
Official Secrets Act.’—first report, 


March 4) undermines their inde- 
pendence, thus precluding the possi- 
bility of completely fair public 
trials. 


Manipulation at Will 


This setting up of a special court 
to try and to pass judgment upon 
certain persons is dealt with by 
Prof. Neumann: “Innumerable spe- 
cial courts and tribunals have been 
created (in Nazi Germany) for spe- 
cific cases and for specific strata of 
the population. . . Nothing else ex- 
presses so well the complete denial 
of the universality of law or offers 
a better means for treating each 
concrete situation and group differ- 
ently so as to manipulate them at 
will.” 

The Minister of Justice, speaking 
in the House of Commons on March 
19, pointed up the reliance on rev- 
erence for the Supreme Court judges 
forming the Royal Commission: 
“When gentlemen such as the two 
members of the Royal Commission, 
such as the eminent counsel who 
have been associated with them, re- 
port that the only effective way to 
make the investigation which the 
circumstances require is to detain 
and interrogate persons who may 
have knowledge about it, it was pro- 
per to accept that advice.” 

SaturDAY NIGHT editorially punc- 
tured this myth ‘on March 21 by 
pointing out that “it is not in their 


capacity as Justices that they are 
inquiring into the spy allegations... 
What they are actually doing is 
something entirely outside of the 
whole system of British justice, . . 
they are in a way serving as assist- 
ant investigators and legal advisers 
to that excellent police force (the 
R.C.M.P.). That they are also con- 
tributing very materially to the 
prestige of the prosecution can hard- 
ly be doubted, and if the matter 
were one concerning which public 
opinion would be the ultimate judge, 
this would perhaps be a desirable 
condition.” ; 


Detention Without Warrants 


This brings up the question of the 
seizure and detention of suspects 
without warrants of arrest and 
without charge, under P.C. 6444. 
Order-in-council P.C. 1262, passed on 
April 1, states that since a number 
of suspects have now been interro- 
gated and since no further deten- 
tions or interrogation are necessary, 
P.cC. 6444 is now revoked. This 
seems to make it clear that the flow 
of justice was simply turned off to 
remove its guaranteed protection 
from certain persons, then turned 
on again as soon as they had been 
dealt with without that protection. 
There is nothing to prevent the re- 
currence of this at any _ time, 


through a new order-in-council. 

Prof. Neumann writes: “So-called 
‘protective custody’ goes back to the 
February 28, 1933, decree of Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg suspending the 
civil liberties (the Reichstag fire de- 
cree). Section 7 of the Prussian de- 
cree of February 10, 1936, making 
the Gestapo an executive organ of 
the public prosecutor’s office pro- 
vides that ‘no order or affair of the 
Gestapo is subject to control by the 
administrative tribunals.’ ... At 
first some judges tried to restrain 
the discretionary power of the po- 
lice. The Reichstag fire decree, they 
argued, was designed to protect the 
state ‘against communistic state-en- 
dangering acts of violence’ and ac- 
tions of the Gestapo that exceed 
this purpose are void. Needless to 
say, the absolute and arbitrary 
power of the Gestapo over all per- 
sonal liberties is not disputed by any 
court today.” 

Concluding this chapter, Prof. 
Neumann asks: “Does such a sys- 
tem deserve the name of law? Yes, 
if law is merely the will of the sov- 
ereign; definitely not, if law, unlike 
the sovereign’s command, must be 
rational either in form or in con- 
tent. The National Socialist legal 
system is nothing but a technique of 
mass manipulation by terror.” 

This may serve to demonstrate 
the danger that once such procedure 


as the present is used, approved and 
becomes a precedent, the whip may 
in time come to crack the master. 
The whip in this case being the 
right, granted by Parliament, to 
issue orders-in-council which grant 
sweeping powers to one or two per- 
sons, such as the Minister of Justice 
(in P.C. 6444) and the members of 
the Royal Commission (in P.C, 411, 
still unrevoked). 

Ought Parliament perhaps to re- 
consider the granting of such blan- 
ket authority, particularly to a com- 
mittee of the cabinet whose quorum 
is four members? 


ee 
THE RUDE FACT 


HILE we look forward with 

pleasure to reading Somerset 
Maugham’s historical novel, “Then 
and Now,” which features Machia- 
velli, we can’t make out why he 
says that “there are salutary les- 
sons to be learned” from “the re- 
flections” on political events “in 
Machiavelli’s lucid brain.” . . There 
is just nothing to be learned from 
Machiavelli except: Don’t do what he 
advises. . . . The distinguishing 
feature of his period was a total 
absence of political intelligence, 
which reduced Italy of that day to 
a condition of brutal armed anarchy. 


—I.M.P. in N.Y. Herald Tribune 





of continuing handicaps. 

Unfortunately many of 
the difficulties of raw ma- 
terial supply are not yet 
surmounted. In fact, due to 
the current situation some 





| ee the man in the picture, we’re in the 
midst of a complex juggling act. Our 
problem on the one hand is to maintain the 
fairest possible distribution of the insufficient 
quantities of “Cellophane” available and 


on the other to step-up output in the face 
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materials have actually been cut back: 

That’s why we suggest that you take a rain- 
check now on new packaging developments 
until the recognized merchandising assistance 
of ‘‘Cellophane” cellulose film is once more 
fully available ... an event that you'll find 


well worth waiting for! 
Canadian Industries 
Limited, “ Cellophane” 
Division, with offices in 
Montreal, Toronto, Win- 
nipeg and St. John’s, Nfld. 
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Towns Can Have Their 
Faces Lifted Too! 


By DAVID BATE 


Town planning, usually con- 
sidered a prerogative of the 
larger cities, is also applicable 
to smaller places. The Nova 
Scotia Municipal Bureau's plan 
for the town of Dartmouth, with 
a population of 11,000, has been 
described as one of the best to 
be produced on this side of the 
Atlantic. It involves several 
novel features, including the 
placing of houses with their 
backs towards the vehicle 
thoroughfare and their fronts to- 
wards a common pedestrian ap- 
proach for the whole block. 


MALL towns are due for a share 

of the postwar-planning bee that 
is buzzing in everyone’s bonnet, but 
which hitherto has seemed to benefit 
chiefly the larger centres. Using the 
average-size town of Dartmouth, 
N.S., for a model, D.P. Reay, late of 
the R.C.A.F., has prepared, according 
to experts, ‘one of the best plans for 
small towns to be produced on this 
side of the Atlantic’. It is.a rough 
plan, proposing tentative solutions 
for those problems in the primary 
functions of housing, working. ar- 
rangements, transport and_ utility 
systems, and recreational and edu- 
cational facilities, which are of chief 
concern to those responsible for the 
direction of the town in the future. 
The plan has been issued in mimeo- 
graph form by the Nova Scotia Muni- 
cipal Bureau. 

Mr. Reay first had a Survey pre- 
pared of the Dartmouth area, which 
shows in more or less permanent 
form all the essential information, 
and if kept up to date will enable 
planners to have an accurate picture 
of the town at any particular time. 
It enables the town to be compared 
with generally accepted standards 
with a view to the correction of any 
faults for the good of the town as a 


whole. The Survey was prepared 
under the headings of: Historical, 
Geographical, Economic, Human, 


Social, and Ground Plan. 


Natural Attractions 


It was found that Dartmouth had 
good natural attractions. It. is 
situated opposite Halifax and offers 
additional wharf space for her grow- 
ing shipping, and can be used as a 
residential section for the overflow 
from Halifax, since that city was 
completely staked out long ago. Ex- 
cept for the harbor facilities there are 
slight natural attractions for indus- 
try, and it was decided that growth of 
industry in Dartmouth would depend 
largely upon the prosperity of the 
Maritime economy as a whole. There- 
fore, the main problem in planning 
for Dartmouth was that of housing, 
with a view to keeping the residen- 
tial areas separate from the industrial 
ireas. Toward this end Mr. Reay 
suggests ‘neighborhood planning” 
and makes it the “backbone of the 
suggestions for the Dartmouth gener- 
il plan”. Everything stems from 
this thesis and it consists largely of 
having a proper place for everything 
ind having everything in its proper 
place. 

“Neighborhood planning is first 
and foremost a method of making an 
area more pleasant and effective for 
living, working and playing.” It is 
the direct opposite of the haphazard 
development so common in our small 
towns and cities today. The tenant 
of a house wants several things: pri- 
vacy, a pleasant view, a reasonable 
amount of “elbow room”, freedom 
from nuisances such as _ railways, 
rubbish dumps, boiler factories and 
noisy thoroughfares, and _ certain 
conveniences within easy reach. 
These conveniences include park 
areas, churches, stores, nursery 
schools, a common school, a branch 
library, a garage, a community centre 
and a _ supervised children’s play- 
ground. Larger stores, theatres, etc., 
would be farther away in relation to 
their everyday importance to the 
household. “Securing such facilities 
is merely a question of the arrange- 


ment of new development and the 
rearrangement of the old; and ar- 
rangement means planning and plan- 
ning means enforcement.” 

Mr. Reay has divided the town, 
partly by geography, into neighbor- 
hoods of from 750 to 2500 families— 
an average of about 5000 people per 
neighborhood, and makes each a 
separate, self-contained unit, with a 
common school, and a_ parochial 
school if necessary, local stores and 
other conveniences mentioned above. 
A collection of neighborhoods (four 
or five in Dartmouth) forms a munic- 
ipality with its town hall, stores, 
offices, high school, theatres, public 
library and industrial sections. 


Economical Housing 


The establishment of balanced 
housing areas is more economical for 
the municipality than the attempt 
to segregate low cost housing or to 
forbid the erection of such housing 
altogether. While it will not provide 
such high values as can be obtained in 
the richest sections of communities 
where the different grades of housing 
are separated, its ultimate effects are 
to raise average and to lower the 
operating costs of the municipality, 
because police and fire protection and 
health services can be provided more 
economically. The danger of parts 
of the municipal area becoming run 
down are greatly reduced. 

The Dartmouth plan had to make 
allowances for the fact that there 
might someday be a bridge built over 
the harbor between Dartmouth and 
Halifax. In such an event the in- 
creased flow of traffic through Dart- 
mouth would seriously affect her 
street problems and would materially 
influence her population. The neigh- 
borhood system of planning allows 
for any amount of population expan- 
sion that Dartmouth may expect, 
since each neighborhood is a_ unit 
and more units may be added. Here 
the Survey shows its value, for it 
enables the planner to estimate the 
probable expansion in population and 
business in the event of a bridge, and 
to allow for it in the general scheme 
of housing and business areas. If the 
bridge were not built, nothing would 
be lost for having made allowances 
for it. In the layout of main streets 
the plan is to direct the traffic into 
purely traffic areas and keep them 
away from all pedestrian centres, and 
the area near where the _ bridge 
would be built could be made a traf- 
fic area. Then if the bridge were not 
built the traffic area would still 
handle the main _ traffic flowing 
through the business section of the 
town. 


Traffic Separation 


In the residential areas the same 
principle of separating vehicle and 
pedestrian traffic is applied. This is 
one of the main advantages of the 
neighborhood system, and is accom- 
plished by running “feeder roads” in- 
to each neighborhood from the main 
traffic arteries. The blocks in each 
neighborhood would be formed by 
the streets running in circuits or 
open loops at regular intervals on 
either side of the feeder road. This 
would tend to cut out all but the 
necessary traffic and would greatly 
simplify the location of streets, thus 
helping to make the neighborhood 
“more pleasant and effective for 
living, working and playing.” A 
further contribution toward that end 
is a screen of trees between residen- 
tial areas and undesirable sights. 

The arrangement of the houses is 
one of the most radical of all the 
proposals; the backs of the houses 
would be toward the street (to 
facilitate community services), and 
the fronts would face “in” toward a 
common pedestrian approach for the 
whole block stemming from the 
feeder road. This would eliminate 
back-yards and place the gardens in 
front of the houses. As for the houses 
themselves. Mr. Reay favors semi- 
detached or row-house types, and 
claims that they use the available 
jand more effectively than single 


houses when the density rises above 
six dwellings per acre. 

The houses contain several unusual 
modifications. Since most of the 
land in Dartmouth is sloping, cars 
would be stored on the second floor, 
which would be on a level with the 
entrance at the rear. The living room 
would be on the first or basement 
level so as to open out on the garden 
on the lower side of the house at the 
front. Bedrooms would be on the 
third or top level. Of course when the 
house faces up the slope the garage 
reverts to the ground level and the 
living room to the second level. Since 
the only structural support in each 
house is a centre column, the floors 
can easily be rearranged. Each dwell- 
ing unit is planned as near a cube as 
possible to reduce the amount of out- 
side wall and roof space and to con- 
serve heat. Strongly advocated is a 
windowless wall in each single house 
to ensure privacy between neighbors. 
The man who makes window blinds 
is not expected to take this point ly- 
ing down. Naturally, semi-detached 
houses would not need it. The average 
size of a Dartmouth home has been 
set at four persons, so there would 
be three bedrooms in each house. 
The lot width per house would be 
forty feet and the price range around 
$3,500. 

Of course, such a plan is very 
rough. It is meant to be so. It is 
meant more to suggest things than to 


dictate them. It is quite obvious that 
many details of this plan are peculiar 
to Dartmouth and would never work 
in any other town. But in the major- 
ity of towns the main idea of the 
plan—the neighborhood system — 
would be quite feasible. Here again 
the plan is limited to certain sized 
towns — those of from ten to thirty 
thousand people, places like St. Cath- 
arines, Sydney, Port Arthur, Monc- 
ton, Lachine, Brandon, Charlotte- 
town, Lethbridge and so on, places 
big enough to warrant the trouble of 
such a scheme yet small enough 
to allow it to operate smoothly. The 
plan is primarily for those ordinary, 
every-day people who cannot afford 
big homes yet are able to afford 
something better than slum - type 
houses. 

An important feature of this plan 
was the cooperation between Dal- 
housie University, which did the 
actual research work, and the Nova 
Scotia Department of Municipal Af- 
fairs. Cooperation is essential in 
small-town planning since there is 
not so much direct incentive. Plan- 
ning and construction in big cities 
is a profitable proposition for those 
persons involved in the actual work, 
but this is not as true of the smaller 
communities. But when we consider 
that the bulk of the Canadian people 
live in these towns, then the value 
may be measured in terms of higher 
standards of living for the common 


people, the backbone of the nation. 

Incidentally, Mr. Reay was assisted 
in the work on this plan by his wife, 
who is also a graduate in archi- 
tecture. 








This old lady on the Isle of Born- 
holm, Denmark—one of the few well- 
stocked national pantries in Europe 
today—is hanging the fish out to 
dry before it is canned for export. 
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Drug Peddling by Japs 
Two-Purpose Idea 


By PETER CLARKSON 


Japanese violation of every law 
of decency did not stop inside 
their prison camps. Everywhere 
they went they opened up opium 
dens and factories, offered free 
seeds to anyone who would grow 
poppies, and even produced spe- 
cial brands of “candy” to ensure 
that children would become ad- 
dicts. Under their influence, the 
work of years by British and 
Chinese officials in the Far East 
against this age-old problem was 
undone in a few months. 


YEARS after the last Jap has left 
the territories occupied by his 
country during the war, there will re- 
main thousands of physically and 
morally wrecked men and women as 
living memorials to Japanese meth- 
ods. These men and women will not 
be the victims of torture camps, but 
of the drug dens_ systematically 
opened by the Japanese authorities to 
undermine the resistance of the con- 
quered peoples and to finance Japan’s 
war effort, with a useful cut for 
thousands of Japanese officers and 
civilian officials as the driving force. 
The first major steps to clear up 
this dreadful legacy have begun. 
Three months ago the British Mili- 
tary administration in Singapore an- 
nounced a total prohibition of opium 
in Malaya and all British-protected 
territories in the Far East. This was 
a new and drastic step designed to 
deal with an unprecedented trade in 
narcotic drugs. Opium addiction is a 
very old problem in the East and it 
was formerly tackled in British terri- 
tories, with the cooperation of the 
League of Nations, by a policy of con- 
trol rather than prohibition. 

Opium was a government mon- 
opoly and the amount permitted to 
be produced or imported was system- 
aticaliy reduced every year as the old 
and incurable addicts died off. This 
system was found more effective 
than total prohibition which was not 
humane, raised many complications 
and in practice resulted in other 
crimes being added to addiction. 


Destruction 


Under the system of control and 
reduction, the number of drug addicts 
was being steadily reduced and the 
end of drug addiction which had been 
going on for centuries might have 
been expected about 1950. In a few 
months after the conquest of Malaya, 
the Japanese undid the good accom- 
plished by years of hard work. Drugs 
were imported and sold freely, to the 
great profit of the Japanese who de- 
liberately encouraged addiction. 

In China, the crime committed by 
the Japanese was even worse. It has 
been estimated that under Japanese 
rule 30 million Chinese became drug 
addicts. The work of years by Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-shek, who realized 
that drug addiction was China’s 
greatest enemy, was completely un- 
done and China today probably has 
as many addicts as at any time in her 
history. A few days ago, a spectac- 
ular start was made to a new “clean- 
ing up” campaign by the public burn- 
ing in Peiping of 50,000 lbs. of 
opium which had been found by the 
Government’s agents and confiscated. 
The size of this stock, confiscated 
from Japanese factories and drug 
dens and enough to supply the legit- 
imate medical needs of the world for 
a very long time, is an indication of 
the way in which the industry had 
grown with Japanese encouragement. 

Drugs were one of the planned 
weapons of Japan’s invasion of China. 
She not only believed that drugs 
could play an important part in 
undermining any resistance of the 
population to conquest, but also that 
the profit from their sale could pay 
for the occupation. The estimated 
profits were $135,000,000 a year and 
this was, of course, apart from the 
unofficial cuts taken by officials and 
soldiers all down the line. 

The Japanese themselves were 
strongly warned against taking 
opium or any other narcotic. Para- 
graph 15 of the booklet handed to 





every Japanese soldier on enlistment 
stated: “Narcotics are unworthy of 
a superior race like the Japanese. 
Only inferior races that are decadent, 
like the Chinese, the Europeans and 
the East Indians are addicted to the 
use of narcotics. This is why they 
are destined to become our servants.” 

Japan began her evil work in Man- 
churia. The area under cultivation 
of the opium poppy was doubled and 
subsidies offered to the peasants for 
growing it. While across the border 
in China proper illegal growing car- 
ried the death penalty, in Manchuria 
and Korea Japanese gave free seeds 
to anyone who would grow them. 


Drug Carpetbaggers 


The drug dealers followed 1nimed- 
iately in the wake of the invading 
armies in China and worked in co- 
operation with the military. The mil- 
itary were instructed on taking a 
town immediately to release from the 
jails the many drug merchants and 
pedlars and give them facilities for 
resuming business. Opium dens 
sprang up in every street of the big 
Chinese towns. Five hundred drug 
dens were opened in Peiping within 
two years; two thousand in Hankow. 
It became common to see dying ad- 
dicts on the rubbish heaps with no 
longer the moral or physical strength 
left to earn money for the drugs they 
could not live without. To encourage 
children to become addicts, the Jap- 
anese even produced speciai brands 
of “candy” containing narcotic drugs. 

To meet the demand, hundreds of 
acres were planted with poppies and 
new factories opened for extracting 
opium and its derivatives, morphine 
and heroin. One factory in Kalgan 
alone produced every year enough 
heroin to satisfy the world’s medical 
needs for 15 years. In Tientsin some 
two hundred factories were opened 
employing about 10,000 Chinese. The 
number of Japanese controllers was 
2,000. Thirty-five per cent of all Jap- 
anese capital in Tientsin was invested 
in the drug trade. 

This is the appalling situation faced 
by the Chinese Government. Very 
energetic steps are being taken to 
deal with it. Capital punishment has 
been reintroduced for almost all drug 
offences from illegal manufacture to 
peddling. The drug addicts have been 
given eight months to cure them- 
selves. After that, a third conviction 
for taking drugs will mean execution. 

At the same time steps are being 
taken to help them to cure themselves 

the tragedy of the drug addict is 
that although he may want to be free 


of the habit he has not the moral 
* 


strength left to fight it. The opium 
dens in all the big cities under Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek are being 
closed and their stocks of drugs de- 
stroyed. The cultivation of the poppy 
which is the basis of the industry is 
being rigorously controlled. 


By encouraging drug addiction, 
Japan committed a crime against 
humanity which, from some points 
of view, exceeded the horrors of the 
extermination camps of Europe. The 
victims of the latter crimes died—the 
victims of the Japanese linger on. In 


the long view, however, the great set- 
back there has been to the world cru- 
sade against the drug traffic may 
mean a big step forward. The posi- 
tion is so bad that governments have 
taken bold steps they hesitated 
about before the war. 
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VANCOUVER 
The majestic pano- 
rama of mountains 
and sea have not 
changed with the 
passing of time, but 
the amazing growth 
of this great Pacific 
city in the past fifty 
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Quatity HAS 
NO SUBSTITUTE 


Everything is being done to speed the return of your 
favorite Dack’s Shoes ... but due to continued short- 
ages of skilled labor and fine leathers, we are siill 
unable to fully meet the insistent demand. 


Dack’s Shoes. 
worth waiting for. 


There is no substitute for quality ... and we know 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 





Labor Peace Looms in U.S. and 
John Steelman May Clinch It 


By JAY MILLER 


Washington. 


r would be straining optimism to 

the point of absurdity to predict 
that now that the railroad and mari- 
time strikes have been settled, Amer- 
icans can be sure of industrial peace. 
Yet there is a suspicion that there 
may be no serious strikes for several 
months, which would enable manu- 
facturers to produce those automo- 
biles and household gadgets that 
have been so long and patiently 
awaited.. 

There are some reassuring factors, 
and others that are somewhat dis- 
turbing. The U.S. Labor Department 
apparently anticipates an extended 
period of industrial peace, and one 
of its officials has put himself on 
the record as expecting at least six 
months of steady industrial produc- 
tion. Brave man, he is Howard T. 
Colvin, assistant director of the USS. 
Conciliation Service. 

Whether sustained production will 
help is debatable now that the Office 
of Price Administration seems doom- 
ed to lose most of its teeth. What 
matter if goods are produced, if 
American dollars are devaluated so 
that it is impossible to buy them? 
O.P.A. defenders ask. Let free enter- 
prise produce goods and we won’t 
need O.P.A. say its enemies. 

Mr. Colvin bases his happy augury 
of continued production on the fact 
that “there are not over a dozen 
strikes in the entire country of suf- 
ficient national importance to cause 
any excitement at all.” Strikes and 
lockouts of all sizes are now at 4a 
postwar low of 311. 


Acceptance 


American labor war came to a sud- 
den end last Saturday when the 200,- 
000 dock workers and unionized sail- 
ors of the committee for Maritime 
unity accepted a settlement giving 
them 20 to 30 per cent wage increases. 
Battle clouds still hovering over the 
labor front include — a continuance 
of some of the maritime demands, 
but these may be settled without an 
industrial tie-up. 

Harry Bridges has announced that 
his West Coast longshoremen will 
come back again in September for a 
35 cent an hour increase, instead of 
the 22-cent raise granted by a fact- 
find board. 

In other spheres there are some 
hot spots. The C. I. O. Packing 
House Workers’ contract expires in 
August. The Government may yet 
have to take over the Allis-Chalmers 
and the J. I. Case companies, which 
manufacture farm equipment and 
electrical parts fer machinery. Sixty 
per cent of the nation’s supply of 
copper, vital to electrical manufac- 
ture, is cut off by strikes of the C.I.O. 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 
Bright note is that the industry is 
settling piecemeal the copper strikes. 

By comparison with almost any 
other week since World War II hos- 
tilities ended, today’s labor situation 
here could well be termed peaceful. 
Added to the relative calm on the 
labor scene is an extremely opti- 
mistic report of national job pros- 
pects. Robert C. Goodwin, director 
of the United States Employment 
Service, declares that the nation has 
passed its peak of postwar unemploy- 
ment, and from now on jobs will in 
crease steadily. 

He points out that demobilization 
has long since passed its top figure 
and with only 500,000 veterans return 
ing to civilian life each month, “there 
is now every reason to believe the 
situation looks good from here on.” 

There is also cause for optimism in 
a shift announced this past week by 
Mr. Truman in his lineup of personal 
advisers. His promotion of John W. 
Snyder to be Secretary of the Trea- 
sury made it possible for the Presi- 
dent to move John L. Steelman, long 
his labor adviser, into the job of 
“assistant president” as director of 
the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. 

Snyder is generally conceded to 
have bungled the reconversion job, 


right from its earliest days when he 
took off controls and had to reinstate 
them later. While Steelman has been 
presidential labor adviser since last 
autumn, he cannot be blamed entire- 
ly for the long succession of strike 
crises which have dogged the Tru- 
man administration. Many of these 
were traceable to Snyder and to un- 
fortunate decisions of the president 
himself. 

To what extent Steelman helped 
to bring about this period of relative 
labor peace is not known now, but 
he has long been renowned as a 
peacemaker in some 80,000 labor 
disputes since 1934. He headed the 
Labor ODepartment’s’ Conciliation 
Service for some 10 years. For an 
interval before coming back into 
Government last winter he was a 
private labor relations consultant. 

Steelman has long ranked consid- 
erably higher than the six president- 
ial assistants through his labor ad- 

visory post in the White House. He 


has seen President Truman far 
more frequently than cabinet minis- 
ters, and on a far more informal and 
intimate basis. 

If Secretary Schwellenbach resent- 
ed Steelman’s White House assign- 
ment, he has changed his mind about 
it. Mr. Truman says Steelman is con- 
tinuing as labor adviser at Schwel- 
lenbach’s request. 

Dr. Steelman’s strength in labor 
conciliation lies in his middle-of-the 
road approach to the problem. He can 
see both sides of most issues and ex- 
ercises a definitely moderating influ- 
ence. A former logger and farm- 
hand who as a “bindle stiff” followed 
the harvest laborer’s cycle the Ar- 
kansan is a graduate of five colleges. 

His day begins early, for the Pre- 
sident is an early riser and one of the 
first items on the Truman routine is 
the morning conference with intimate 
advisers. He is no “yes man”, which 
could be a beneficial influence on 
White House decisions. 

There are those who question ad- 
ministration success in later matters. 
Harold L. Ickes, for example, former 
Interior Secretary and now a news- 
paper columnist, charges that Tru- 
man’s leadership during the rail- 
road strike was that of “a dis- 
traught person inciting a mob.” He 
called it ‘an example of government 
by hysteria.” , 

And Ickes has not included Steel- 


man in his denunciation of Truman 
intimates as “a shadowy group of 
small and self-seeking men”. 
Steelman was brought into the 
Labor Department by President 
Roosevelt’s Labor Secretary, Frances 
Perkins, but his success as a labor 
conciliator apparently kept him clear 
of much of the criticism levelled at 


most old-time New Dealers. 

This friendly southerner, thrown 
into the job of directing reconversion 
after President Truman had once de- 
cided to abolish the post, may be the 
reconversion guide who can keep 
labor satisfied to maintain steady 
production—and bring on those auto- 
mobiles and refrigerators. 
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Prevention of Divorce 
Is Better than Cure 


By CLARIS EDWIN SILCOX 


In this article a well-known Can- 
adian thinker and student of ec- 
clesiastical history discusses the 
difficulties arising from the dis- 
crepancy between the Canadian 
civil law on divorce and the 
teachings of various religious 
bodies. He states that it might 
be better for the Churches if, in- 
stead of only seeking to find 
ways to remedy the divorce con- 
fusion, they concentrated on pre- 
vention by way of adequate pre- 
paration of youths and maidens 
for marriage. 


f ie problem which divorce poses is 
one of extraordinary difficulty for 
the Christian Church. There can be 


no doubt that the teaching of the 
Church postulates an enduring union, 
dissolved only by death. But even in 
the communions which adhere most 
rigorously to this concept, there is no 
little confusion. In the Eastern Or- 
thodox Church, for instance, divorce 
is admitted in the case of adultery; in 
the Roman Catholic Church, divorce 
is not recognized at all, but annul- 
ments of contracted marriages may 
be decreed if any impediment can be 
brought forward to the marriage, e.g., 
coercion, mixed religion. In the East- 
ern Orthodox Church, priests are 
married before ordination, but if their 
wives die, they are denied remarriage, 
while Bishops may not have wives at 
all. Among the laity, second mar- 
riages are condoned but discouraged, 
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while third marriages are treated as 
sinful. 

Part of the difficulty experienced by 
the Church may be found in the pau- 
city of materials for any thesis in 
either the life or known teaching of 
Christ. Other “founders” of world 
religions married. Buddha was mar- 
ried, but he deserted his wife when 
the light of Asia broke over him and 
he began his pilgrimage. Moses was 
married to Zipporah, although we 
know little about her, and whether 
for the “hardness of their hearts” or 
for other and more salutary reasons, 
he provided in his laws for divorce. 
Mohammed had a variety of wives. 
But in the case of Christianity, the 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth and the 
fact that Christ himself was never 
married complicate the situation. 
While the Moslems are promised 
“houris” in Paradise, the Christian 
teaching maintains that the angels in 
heaven neither marry nor are given 
in marriage. 

A still greater difficulty emerges 
even within the narrow limits of this 
tragic earth of ours, when we seek 
definite instruction in the gospels re- 
garding divorce. There are only two 
notable teachings in the gospel deal- 
ing with that question, and they but 
raise the larger question as to wheth- 
er Christ was imposing legislation on 
the church of the future or simply 
stating great principles of life, targets 
of perfection. Nor is it possible for 
us to form any judgment of the sig- 
nificance of these teachings unless we 
understand something of the intellect- 
ual and moral atmosphere in which 
they were enunciated. 


Under Mosaic Law 


According to the Mosaic law, the 
Jewish husband could give his wife a 
get or divorce, whereupon she was 
free to go and marry some one else. 
She, on her part, had no right to di- 
vorce her husband, although, in cer- 
tain scandalous cases, the community 
might compel the husband to give her 
a divorce. In the developing ideas re- 
garding divorce, some curious deci- 
sions were made. For instance, while 
a wife could not be divorced for a 
variety of reasons, a Jewish husband 
was absolutely forbidden to divorce a 
wife who had become hopelessly in- 
sane. Perhaps this may have been 
because the wife in question could 
never be accepted by any other man 
and would consequently have no basis 
of economic support. 

Another interesting device which, 
I have reason to believe, is still prac- 
tised occasionally in Jewish circles 
relates to the procedure whereby a 
husband called to war or going away 
on some long and dangerous trip 
gives his wife a get post-dated by 
eighteen months. If he does not re- 
turn within that time, she is free to 
marry again, thus avoiding the com- 
plications which beset Enoch Arden. 
Then again, it must be remembered 
that Judaism permitted polygamy, 
and that polygamy was only abol- 
ished in Western Judaism by a spe- 
cial Sanhedrin called by the eminent 
Rabbi Gershom of Worms about 1041 
A.D. But I am told that in a certain 
modern Palestinian court, the Grand 
Rabbi of Palestine admitted, though 
somewhat embarrassed, that the de 
cision of the Sanhedrin of 1041 was 
not mandatory upon all Jews, and 
that,- in countries where polygamy 
was recognized by law, there was no 
Jewish prohibition of polygamy. 


Dispute in Palestine 


Nevertheless, there was at the be- 
ginning of the Christian era great 
dispute in Palestine over the proper 
reasons for which a Jewish husband 
might divorce his wife. In the dis- 
cussion, there were two opposing 
schools of thought—the conservative 
and rigorous school of Shammei who 
claimed that only the adultery of the 
wife was a proper ground for di- 
vorce, and the liberal and latitudin- 
arian school of Hillel who main- 
tained that a husband could divorce 
his wife for any reason whatsoever 
—even, so it was said, for spoiling 
her husband’s dinner. 

The controversy was a hot one, and 
sO we are told that the Pharisees 
came to Jesus (Mark 10) and asked 
him: “ ‘Is it lawful for a man to put 
away his wife?’ tempting Him.” They 
were trying to put Him on the spot, 


to find out whether He supported the 
school of Shammei or the school of 
Hillel. But in the gospel record He 
refused to be caught on either horn 
of the dilemma. He asked what was 
the teaching of Moses, and they re- 
plied that Moses permitted the giv- 
ing of gets. Christ replied that 
Moses had done this because of the 
hardness of the human heart, and 
then comes a remarkable statement: 
“But from the beginning of the crea- 
tion, God made them male and fe- 
male. For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother and 
cleave unto his wife and they twain 
shall be one flesh; so then they are 
no more twain but one flesh. What 


therefore God has joined together, 
let no man put asunder.” When the 
little band of disciples had later with- 
drawn into a house, He continued 
the discussion and stated categorically 
that anyone who put away his or her 
spouse and married another com- 
mitted adultery. 

On the face of it, this is a more 
rigorous position than that of the 
school of Shammei. But primarily, 
it seems to be a statement of alleged 
fact rather than a piece of legislation 
for the new order. It is an enuncia- 
tion of the claim that all true mar- 
riages were intended to be and are 
enduring, and that this 1s inherent 
in the nature of things and in the 
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will of the Creator of men and wo- 
men. But it does not give us any 
clue whatever as to what the com- 
munity must do or not do when, for 
the hardness of their hearts, a couple 
has been divorced. 

In another gospel incident, Christ 
Himself forgave the woman taken in 
adultery although He admonished her 
to “go and sin no more.” Obviously 
He forgave adultery, even if His 
church often seems to find it im- 
possible to forgive this sin. Still, 
there is little concrete guidance here. 
If we suppose that the divorced 
couple do not remarry, they cannot 
even be accused of adultery. But 
they are still divorced. Their own 
marriage does not seem to be en- 
during. They are bound to a dead 
past. 

But the problem is even more dif- 
ficult because in the sermon on the 
mount, Christ, in comparing the 
law with the gospel, seems to make 
a significant exception. After stat- 
ing that the Jaw of Moses permitted 
divorce, he adds: “But I say unto 
you, that whosoever shall put away 
his wife, saving for the cause of 
fornication (Vulgate: excepta forni- 
cationis causa) causeth her to com- 
mit adultery; and whosoever shall 
marry that is divorced committeth 
adultery”. Some scholars try to 
prove that the “saving” clause is a 
gloss; and to be meticulous and leg- 
alistic, one might ask why a divorced 


woman, if she behaves herself, 
should ipso facto be accused of 
adultery. Nevertheless, there it is, 


and it does seem to approximate the 
point of view of the school of Sham- 
mei. What is more, on the basis of 
this textual authority, the Eastern 
Orthodox Church does permit in 
certain conditions divorce. 

Those, therefore, who seek gpuid- 
ance in the gospels alone are in a 
bad way. Indeed, they would be in a 
stronger position if they attacked 
divorce not on exegetical and theo- 
logical grounds but on sociological 
grounds, such as the primacy of the 
family unit and the rights of the 
children. But even here it is doubtful 
if it is part of the disicipline of God 
to bring up children in an atmos- 
phere of continual antagonism. 


Many Difficult Positions 


So long as the Christian Church 
determined in its canon law the con- 
ditions of marriage, it could evolve 
its own legislation with all the para- 
phernalia of impediments, annul- 
ments, dispensations, etc. Then, by 
process of interpretation, Christian 
legalism could eventually supplant 
Jewish legalism. But this implies 
a population which docilely believes 
that the Church, qua Church, or some 
particular communion of the Church 
has an exclusive insight into the 
mind of the Eternal. Now, however, 
that the laws regarding the solem- 
nization and termination of marriage 
are determined by the State, not by 
the Church, the Church is placed 
n many difficult positions. A large 
proportion of the population is alien- 
ited from the Christian tradition. 
Yet they will insist on marrying and 
eing given in marriage, and they 
vill resent any attempt of any 
‘hurch to impose its particular doct- 
ines of the durability of the mar- 
riage contract on them. Nor can 
the State ignore their disregard of 
he Christian concept of marriage 
nd pass laws bringing the civil law 
nto conformity with this or that 
anon Jaw—especially when there is 
such ambiguity about the Christian 
ittitude. As Dean Inge said some- 
time ago, the Christian symbol of 
Holy Matrimony can not be that of 
‘two cats with their tails tied to- 
gether”, 

The civil law in Canada permits 
divorce for a variety of reasons, al- 
though in some provinces there is 
only one reason. Yet, in Ontario, 
Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island, 
there is no provision for purely civil 
marriage. People who wish to marry 
must find a duly recognized minister 
of religion to perform the ceremony, 
80 elsewhere to a place which per- 
mits civil marriages, or just “live in 
sin” unashamedly. 

What, then, is the minister to do? 
Some of the churches prohibit their 
clergy from solemnizing marriages 
nvolving divorced people; other 
Churches leave the matter to the 


discretion of the individual clergy- 
man. If he has a tender conscience, 
he may refuse to solemnize the mar- 
riage, and the eager couple will 
have to shop around in their effort 
to find a clergyman who will, per- 
haps having their anger against the 
Church accentuated with each re- 
fusal. If the civil law grants di- 
vorces, it would seem only proper 
that the civil law should provide 
opportunities for civil marriages, 
dignified but untainted by super- 
fluous piety. - But some ministers 
fear that if civil marriages are pro- 
vided, the Church may lose those 
contacts which would be helpful in 
keeping the couple henceforth in a 


somewhat straight and narrow path. 

On the other hand, when the civil 
law grants divorces with the right 
to remarry, and when Christian 
people avail themselves of such laws, 
what is to be the attitude of the 
Church to such as are divorced and 
do remarry? Should they be de- 
nied the sacraments? Should they 
be regarded as heathen and _ public- 
ans, as adulterers and adulteresses? 
The evangelical churches can hardly 
insist that the forgiving grace of 
God cannot extend to such persons. 
They may have been more sinned 
against than sinning, and how can 
any ecclesiastic proclaim an unerring 
judgment on that point? That can 


hardly be truly determined either 
by canon or by civil law. Only God 
can be the Judge. Or if one points 
out that the Church should forgive, 
but only on the condition of the re- 
pentance of the sinner, does such 
repentance involve the surrender of 
the second marriage and a life of 
disciplined celibacy? One cannot 
unscramble omelettes—not even the 
theologian! 

Every effort must of course be 
made to cure social maladies as best 
one can. But it might be better for 
the Churches—all of them—if, in- 
stead of finding ways and means of 
remedying what may have become 
in the eyes of man, if not in the 


eyes of God, an irremediable situa- 
tion, they took a realistic view of 
the world in which we actually live 
and concentrated their best efforts 
on prevention. If they did, they 
might seek strenuously to give youth 
so high a sense of the importance of 
the married relation, intended by the 
Creative Spirit of Life to be a life- 
time engagement, and to impart such 
an adequate preparation for it, that 
youths and maidens would enter into 
that relationship with a far greater 
understanding of the adjustments to 
be made, of the necessity to make 
every effort, humanly possible, to 
prove by their endurance that God 
has blessed their union. 
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It Wasn't Sir Ben's Wolf but It 
Unfortunately Sat at His Door 


By P. O'D. 


London. 
age a long time it was fairly obvi- 
ous that Sir Ben Smith was hav- 
ing a very difficult bit of climbing 
to do on the political Alps. Now his 
foot has slipped, the rope has broken, 
and he has shot out of sight over the 
edge—to land very comfortably, let 
us hope, in a _ nice soft spot 
down below in the _ valley, a 
bit bruised and sore perhaps, but 
otherwise none the worse for his fall. 

Sir Ben is a very likeable and also 
very competent man, but he was out 
of luck as Minister of Food. For one 
thing, he had to follow Lord Woolton, 
far and away the greatest food-ad- 
ministrator this country has ever 
known. For another, he had to take 
over in a time of at least nominal 
peace, when the public was tired of 
making sacrifices and was hoping for 
a general easing-up. And then every- 
thing seemed to go wrong every- 
where, with grim famine stalking al- 
most the whole world. Not his wolf, 
but it sat at his door. 

Even the ablest of administrators 
and shrewdest of politicians would 
have found it difficult in such con- 
ditions to retain the confidence of 
Parliament and the public; and Sir 
Ben had neither the experience nor 
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the special ability required. Oddly 
enough, he proved to be a poor poli- 
tician—odd, that is, in a successful 
trade-union leader. Most of them 
are very good politicians indeed. 
But Sir Ben was always saying the 
wrong thing, or the right thing at the 
wrong time. 

Now he has gone—with general 
sympathy but also with general ap- 
proval—and he has been succeeded 
by Mr. John Strachey, who is easily 
the most brilliant of the junior So- 
cialist Ministers. He has been a 
great success in the Air Ministry, and 
he is expected to do well in this larger 
and far more difficult job. 

Strachey has had no experience of 
national housekeeping, but he has a 
clear, incisive mind, youthful energy 
and resilience, and an almost per- 
fect House of Commons manner. 
This last is a lot more important than 
it may sound. His Department will 
be almost continuously under fire. 
}fe will need all his tact and firmness 
and quickness of wit. 

Fortunately for him the House is 
a very fair-minded assembly, and 
everyone realizes that, as cricketers 
say, he will be “batting on a very 
sticky wicket.” Not only will he be 
given every chance to make good, 
but everyone will be hoping that he 
will make good. No one wants to 
make things hard for him. They 
bt be quite hard enough without 
that. 


“Bart's” Anniversary 


Recently the King and Queen vis- 
ited St. Bartholomew’s Hospital— 
“Bart’s,” as it is affectionately known 
to all Londoners—for what is de- 
scribed as the 400th anniversary of 
the “second foundation.” Really the 
history of Bart’s goes back to the 
12th century, when the monk Rahere 
used his influence at court to found 
a religious house devoted to the care 
of the sick. That was in 1123, making 
Bart’s the oldest charitable institu- 
tion in London on its original site. 

What happened 400 years ago, at 
the time of the Dissolution, was that 
Henry VIII pulled down the priory 
but spared the hospital, thus becom- 
ing the “second founder’— surely 
the cheapest and easiest way of be- 
coming a founder in history! It is 
his statue and not Rahere’s that 
stands over the gateway. 

Perhaps we should be grateful that 
the obese Henry did not “dissolve” 
the hospital too, so let him have 
what credit there is! If it does no 
more, his “second foundation” fur- 
nishes at least a pleasant excuse for 
commemorating the services of a 
great London institution. 


Fate of Tennis “Pro's” 


Will Wimbledon admit profession- 
als to membership in the All-Eng- 
land Club? That is a question fol- 
lowers of lawn-tennis are asking 
just now, for such a motion stands 
on the agenda for the approaching 
annual meeting, and is said to have 
the support of most of the younger 
members — the people who really 
play. 

My own feeling is that the motion 
will not pass. It is far too revolu- 
tionary for a country where the dis- 
tinction between amateur and pro- 
fessional — or “gentleman” and 
“player,” as they put it in cricket 
is still so sharply observed. Not so 
sharply as it used to be perhaps, but 
the distinction is still there; and the 
wise “pro” never forgets it. 

At the same time, there is a gen- 
eral recognition that the status of 
lawn-tennis professionals should be 
raised—professionally, if not social- 
ly. At present they are little more 
than coaches. No team of lawn- 
tennis “pro’s” in this country would 
stand a chance against a team of 
the best amateurs. How could they? 
They spend their time teaching, they 





are hardly known outside their own 


get practically no tournament prac- 
tice, they are paid very little, they 


clubs. 

What is really needed is a series 
of professional tournaments, like 
the £1,000 one announced by Slazen- 
gers to be played off at Scarborough 
in July. And why not an “open” 
championship, as in golf? Given 
suitable opportunities and_ incen- 
tives the “pro’s” can be trusted to 
do the rest. It would be all for the 
good of the game. 


Pity the Poor Customer 


Commodore Vanderbilt, that legend- 
ary tycoon of the Age of Gold, will 
go down in history as the man who 
said, “The public be damned!” Not 
that he really meant it when he said 
it, or that he acted on it in the opera- 
tion of the railways he ran. 

None the less, that famous and pe- 
tulant remark has been held against 
him ever since—very often by people 
with not a fraction of his regard for 
the public convenience and well-be- 
ing. The people who run trade-unions, 
for instance, whether officially or un- 
officially. Even in this generally 
law-abiding and orderly country 
lightning strikes are constantly be- 
ing called, in which the needs of the 
public are not only being flouted, but 
are deliberately used as a means of 
coercion. 

A particularly callous strike took 
place the other day in London, when 
the milk-bottlers suddenly came out, 


leaving millions of their fellow-citi- 
zens deprived of their usual supplies 
—meagre enough already, Heaven 
knows! And there have been dozens 
of similar strikes, without the slight- 
est warning, and apparently with- 
out the least consideration for the 
public need. The public be damned! 
Commodore Vanderbilt may have 
said it, but these bully boys act on 
it. Make the customer squeal for 
mercy. It is the new technique. 
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Mn. Robin ao aoe at 


The robin lives on insects and worms. Grasshoppers, pee 
beetles, and cut worms are the favorite food, but insects 
and larvae of all kinds are eaten. Young robins demand 


days 90 should be protected from injury by mischievous 7°“ 


BLACK LEAF 40 Kills 


and Similar Insects — 


When aphids come, sprays should be used. Black 
Leaf 40 as a spray (1 oz makes 6 gal. of spray) kills 
aphids quickly by contact and by fumes. Also an 
by effective control of leaf hoppers, most thrips, meely 
WEA bugs, lace bugs, young sucking bugs and similer 
insects. Small sizes for small gardens. 
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Directions on the bottle. 


DUNN SALES LIMITED—Sales Distributors for Canada 
229 Yonge St., Toronto—140 St. Paul St. West, Montreal 
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CHML Workshop Seeks Actors and 
Script Writers for Fall Show 


By JOHN L. WATSON 


(CANADA'S aspiring dramatists are 
to be given a chance to market 
their wares over station CHML 
in Hamilton. Ken Soble, station 
manager, has announced the inau- 
guration of a new program entitled 
“The Hamilton Radio Workshop”, a 
weekly drama series scheduled to be- 
gin in October and designed to give 
radio actors, writers and technicians 
practical training and experience. 

Scripts and talent will be selected 
on a competitive basis and will be 
paid for at standard rates which, 
though not lavish, should provide 
considerable inducement to young 
artists who are anxious to get started 
in radio. Performers will, of neces- 
sity, be chosen from applicants living 
in or near the Ambitious City, but 
scripts are invited from all over 
Canada. 

The program will be under the 
direction of Earle Howard, who pro- 
duced a series of “workshops” for the 
R.C.A.F. in Winnipeg and Calgary. 
Some acting talent has already been 
selected from local drama groups, 
clubs and schools in Hamilton, and 
now the station is especially anxious 
to receive original dramatic scripts. 
Material should be of the usual half 
hour length (about 32 pages) and 
should be submitted to Earle Howard, 
Producer, “Hamilton Radio Work- 
shop”, CHML, Hamilton, Ontario. 

“As the name of the series implies,” 
Mr. Howard explains, “CHML is 
interested primarily in the unusual. 
By unusual, the station does not 
mean to overstress novelty for novel- 
ty’s sake, but the program is definite- 
ly responsive to story telling that 
gets away from standard patterns. 
The program seeks the work of new 
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LEATHERCRAFT 


—Everything you require 
for Leatherwork .. . In- 
struction books, patterns, 
wide selection of leathers, 
tools for cutting, tooling 
and carving, also acces- 
sories. 
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FREE BOOK—Explains Facts on 
Many Chronic Ailments 








Learn many ntirectinn facts about 
Piles, Fistula, Colon disorders and 
Stomach Conditions as well as associated 
ailments. New 122-page book sent 
FREE. Contains pictures, charts, dia- 
grams. Describes latest | institutional 
treatment. Write today. McCLEARY 
CLINIC, C1873 Elms Blvd., Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 





writers, particularly those who write 
experimental or otherwise unortho- 
dox scripts.” 

We hope Mr. Howard means what 
he says about not  overstressing 
novelty. There is a desperate need 
for good radio dramatists in Canada 
but there is a depressing tendency 
among those people who do write for 
radio to stress novelty for novelty’s 
sake, at the expense of good writing. 
If the “Hamilton Radio Workshop” 
encourages young writers to produce 
scripts with emphasis on _ sound 
craftsmanship and legitimate drama- 
tic values, it will perform a service 
of incalculable importance to Cana- 
dian radio. If, like so many “work- 
shops”, it merely encourages “writ- 
ing for effect”, it will serve no 
purpose at all. 

From time to time in these col- 
umns we have spoken kindly of 
commercial, or sponsored, radio, 
much to the annoyance of certain 
wise and virtuous people who would 
prefer to see advertising banished 
from the air. To anyone who wants 
to have his prejudices against com- 
mercial broadcasting confirmed and 
stiffened, we recommend the reading 
of a new book by Frederic Wakeman 
entitled “The Hucksters” (Rinehart- 
$3.00). 


Truth about Advertising? 


Mr. Wakeman, an ex-advertising 
man with a literary bent, has set out 
to paint a behind-the-scenes picture 
of radio advertising, a subject on 
which he is extraordinarily well in- 
formed. It is a curious thing that no 
absolutely first-rate satirical novel 
has ever been written about advertis- 
ing, a profession which, if not en- 
tirely iniquitous, is often extremely 
foolish. With a tailor-made subject to 
hand and a wealth of personal ex- 
perience to give his story authentic- 
ity, Mr. Wakeman ought to have 
written a better book than he has. 
Unfortunately, he cannot resist the 
temptation to use a bludgeon when 
a rapier would have been more ef- 
fective. (Perhaps he is a_ better 
advertising man than he knows!) 

He has created a number of ex- 
tremely amusing caricatures. but 
scarcely any really convincing char- 
acters. He has perpetrated a thor- 
oughly illogical plot and attempted 
to portray an emotional conflict 
quite as ridiculous as any Wednesday 
afternoon soap opera. 

The “hero” of the novel is Victor 
Norman of Kimberly and Maag, 
Advertising Agents, account executive 
in charge of the Beautee Soap Cam- 
paign ($12,200,000 per year — and 
that ain’t hay!). Mr. Norman is a 
very, very tough character indeed. 
He revels in the skullduggeries of his 
profession with tremendous gusto and 
displays alarmingly catholic tastes in 
old masters and young mistresses. 
The metamorphosis occurs when he 
meets Kay Dorrance, a pure but 
none-too-resolute young woman, who 
convinces him that the advertising 
racket is a pretty shoddy means of 
eking out a living ($35,000 a year, 
to be exact—plus bonuses). 


Petulant Patron 


If you read only as far as the 
Dorrance affair, and no farther, you 
may enjoy “The Hucksters”. If you 
go past there, we’re pretty sure 
you won’t. The best parts of the 
book are those which describe Victor 
Norman’s relations with his terrible 
patron, Evan Llewellyn Evans, pres- 
ident of the Beautee Soap Company. 
The béte noir of all advertising men 
is the sponsor who foots the bills 
and all too often wants to have a 
finger in the agency pie... and Mr. 
Evan Llewellyn Evans is a broth of 
a béte noir! A multi-millionaire, he 
wears an alpaca coat, a straw boater 
(indoors and out) and a red ban- 
danna handkerchief for a_ necktie. 
And he has some curious habits, such 
as removing his dentures and snap- 
ping them in his employee’s faces to 


encourage them to “get their teeth 
into a problem”, or pouring a pitcher 
of water over his board-room table— 
and his executives’ trousers—when 
he wants to suggest that an idea is 
“all wet”. He is an incredibly ridic- 
ulous and thoroughly disgusting 
character but somehow not very real. 

Then there is Kimberly, the 
agency president, an amiable rake 
with a penchant for vitamin pills 
and expensive harlots, though not 
necessarily in that order. It is Kim- 
berly’s almost pathological fear of 
Evans, whose twelve million dollar 
account keeps his agency business 
going, that finally induces Norman 
to turn down a lucrative partnership 
and resign from the profession. 

Other characters include Mrs. 
Dorrance’s two children, probably 
the most nauseating pair of baby- 
talking moppets who ever sullied 
the pages of an adult novel and for 
whom the hard-boiled Norman con- 
ceives an almost delirious affection; 
Kimberly’s jaded, over-loved wife 
and an assortment of writers, sing- 
ers, agents and ad-men all thorough- 
ly unscrupulous and all in receipt of 
at least $20,000 a year—which is the 
best recommendation we can think of 
for the advertising business. 

“The Hucksters” is the kind of 
novel that can only be described as 
“timely”. A great many people are 
sick to death of the collaboration of 
soap and radio and will welcome the 
appearance of any book which pokes 
fun at both of these industries. A 
better (and, if you like, a crueller) 


book than “The Hucksters” will be 


even more welcome. 

Nevertheless, this novel should be 
required reading for every advertis- 
ing man, and every advertising man 
should ponder the eminent Mr. 
Evans’ advice to his protégé: “Re- 
member, two things make _ good 
advertising. One, a good, simple 
idea. Two, repetition. And by re- 
petition, by God, I mean until the 
public is so irritated with it, they’ll 
buy your brand because they bloody 
well can’t forget it. All you pro- 


fessional advertising men are scared 
to death of raping the public; I say 
the public likes it, if you got the 
know-how to make ’em relax and 
enjoy it.” 

Mr. Evans, you could be wrong. 

One of the principals of ‘Deirdre 
of the Sorrows” received a letter 
from a young lady in Greenland, who 
reports that the program came 
through extremely well in that cold 
and inhospitable land. 
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An Unforgettable Scenic Wonder ! 
* THE 30,000 ISLAND « 
Georgian Bay Cruise from Midland 


Take this delightful 2 day, 120 
mile cruise through the beauti- 
ful 30,000 Islands from Midland 
to Parry Sound return. You'll 
enjoy every minute of it, match- 
less scenery, good meals, 
restful berths. 


The motor ship Midland City 
leaves Midland every day at 2 
p.m. Standard Time except Sun- 
day and Wednesday, arrives at 
Parry Sound at 8 p.m. and ar- 
rives 
lunch the next day. 
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MIDLAND, ONTARIO 
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The Menace of Atomic Energy 
Demands New Statesmanship 


ONE WORLD OR NONE; The 
meaning of the atomic bomb as 
interpreied by eighteen eminent 
scientists. Edited by Dexter Mas- 
ters and Katharine Way. (Embassy 
Book Co., Toronto, quarto paper, 
$1.00.) 


ERE is assembled, in everyday 

language, careful statements 
concerning the development and use 
of atomic energy. Each writer is an 
authority in his special field and the 
backthought of every one is the peril 
that war will follow unless states- 
men and governments the world over 
realize that war is an outmoded 
folly. Considering what happened 
in Hiroshima, and the terrible story 
is told in detail, Philip Morrison 
shows what would happen if such 
a bomb were to fall in New York. 
But in a war not one bomb but 
hundreds might be aimed at a single 
target. Truly it is a time for mass 
thinking on entirely new principles. 


Unpleasant Company 


THEN AND NOW, a novel, by Somer- 
set Maugham. (McClelland & Ste- 
wart, $2.75.) 


AWN Italian comedy of manners en- 
+ Atitled “Mandragola” was written 
by Machiavelli. The theme, as usual 
in plays of the sort, was the care- 
fully laid plan of an intellectual lech- 
er to seduce the young wife of a 
trusting friend; a plan defeated by a 
handsome youth the lecher had be- 
friended. The ingenious Mr. Maugham 


turns the story into a full-length 
novel, making Machiavelli himself 
the protagonist and giving equal 


value to his career as a rake and as 
a conscienceless politician whose as- 
sociation with Caesar Borgia gave 
him the material for “The Prince.” 

The wild disorder of public affairs 
in the Italian cities during the earli- 
est years of the Sixteenth Century is 


not unlike the situation of the past 
five years. Cold-blooded treachery is 
both ancient and modern, a fact that 
is ready-made material of a practised 
satirist. 

But, despite the finished art of the 
novelist, the tale is less than interest- 
ing; and for this reason. The come- 
dy of manners, as an art-form is 
artificial. Wycherley, Congreve and 
the rest created puppets, not real 
people; and that applies also to the 
commedia del arte. To breathe life 
into such characters by the cunning 
of modern novel-technique merely 
makes them cheap rascals and un- 
pleasant company. 


Air Chronicle 


By JOHN H. YOCOM 


THE R.C.A.F. OVERSEAS: The 
Fifth Year, (Oxford University 
Press, $3.00). 


6 Been months before D-Day were 

important ones for the air force 
for two main reasons. First, like the 
army, it was busy planning and pre- 
paring for the great storming of 
Festung Europa. Secondly, it had 
relentlessly stepped up the “soften- 
ing’ schedules which had been com- 
menced against German fortifica- 
tions and industries years before. 
The R.C.A.F. squadrons’ overseas 
were engaged in strategical bomb- 
ing, day and night fighter opera- 
tions, intruder sorties, anti-shipping 


and anti-submarine patrols and 
strikes on a scale never before 
imagined. 


This is the second volume that the 
historical section of the R. C. A. F. 
has published. It covers the period 
from September, 1943, to August, 
1944. All royalties go to the R.C.A.F. 
Benevolent Fund. 

The narrative has been prepared 
from the operations records which 
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Without you, could your husband 
provide the RIGHT care for the 
children? Probably not without 








extra money to make some suit- 
able arrangement . . . which is 
good reason why you, as his 
partner in the business of running 
the home, should carry insurance 
on your own life. In any partner- 
ship, protection against sudden 
emefgeacies is important... 


Does it matter WHICH life insur- 
ance company you choose? 

It does matter! Life insurance 
companies are much alike as to 
policies and rates, but actual 
long-term results vary widely. 
We invite you to compare The 
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every squadron scrupulously kept 
month by month from the beginning 
of the war, supplemented with intel- 
ligence and combat reports to give 
extra detail on outstanding opera- 
tions. For instance, the moving story 
of F/L David Hornell, first R.C.A.F. 
airman to win the Victoria Cross, is 
completely told. 

Although D-day brought a climax 
to the story, there was no dénoue- 
ment. The tempo further increased, 
especially for the fighters when mo- 
bile airfields were put on the conti- 
nent. Buzz bombs added to their job. 

The book is full of names of bomb- 
er crew members and fighter pilots 
and is copiously illustrated with 
R.A.F. and R.C.A.F. official photo- 
graphs. The appendices include lists 
of personnel who received orders, 
decorations and medals during the 
period and a roll of honor for those 
who died. 

Every R.C.A.F. man and woman 
who went overseas will want a copy 
of this book to read at once, to re- 
read in part for years to come, to 
recall friendships of deepest signifi- 
cance, and to be reminded of the 
noble contribution of Canada’s air- 
men. All Canadian friends of the 
Commonwealth Training Plan who 
saw these boys getting their wings 
will want to read of their exploits. 

The R.C.A.F.’s excellent recording 
system has insured authentic ma- 
terial for this or any future story of 
Canada’s air war. Unfortunately, the 
book contains no maps. These should 
be included in future volumes. The 
contribution of No. 6 Bomber Group 
(R.C.A.F.) to the destruction of in- 
dustrial Germany can best be shown 
by maps and accumulated graphs 
of bomb-loads dropped. Furthermore, 
during the following period to VE- 
Day the fighter operations became 
almost entirely a matter of tactical 
army support, and maps could best 
show this. 


Prize Novel 


WASTELAND, a novel, by Jo Sin- 
clair. (Musson, $3.00.) 


B iggaci BROWN was a news photo- 
grapher with a fierce diligence 
and an intuitive taste that gave his 
“shots” 
years of experience he was still 
afraid that he was “slipping” and 
covered up his fears by a _ brassy 
outside. He was loud and tough in 
conversation; another compensation 
for timidity and _ self-abasement. 
Even his first name was a self-cover 
for Jake, for he was a Jew. 

His father was cold and stingy 
and dirty, giving no word of affec- 
tion to his children or even to his 
wife who was broken-spirited and 
slouchy. The home had been merely 
a place to eat and sleep. The oldest 
son, Sigmund, clever and hard work- 
ing, had lost his good job as a de- 
partment manager. When the de- 
pression had come all Jewish em- 
ployes had been dismissed. One 
daughter was married, not happily; 
another had married a small-time 
criminal—to get away from home—, 
had stuck to him while he was serv- 
ing a jail-term, and then had 
divorced him and gone to work as a 
waitress in a night-club, “straight” 
but glamorous in costume and 
make-up. The youngest daughter, a 
student and a writer, was clean in 
mind and body; Jake’s only point of 
contact. 

When he felt himself breaking 
physically she advised him to see a 
psychiatrist even as she had done 
when the home atmosphere had all 
but overcome her. 

And here the tale begins with 
Jake in the Doctor’s office being 
“loosened-up” by subtle questioning. 
exposing his private shames .week 
after week, revealing the “love” he 
had had for a woman twenty years 
his senior (as compensation for lack 
of mother-love,) and the admiration 
for Old Pete, head of the Reg- 
ister’s photographic department, his 
pseudo-father; breaking down the 
spiritual ghetto-walls within his soul 
until at the last he emerges an hon- 
est person proud of his sisters, his 
brother, even his parents; proud of 
his race. 

The race-pride is explained by the 
author in many scenes of beauty and 
sympathy describing the Passover 
suppers when the father, temporar- 
ily a patriarch, reads the set pray- 


dramatic ‘intensity. After _ 


ers in Hebrew, and the youngest son 
asks the formal questions concern- 
ing the meaning of the feast. 

This is a novel without love- 
interest—Hamlet without the Prince 
-—but with a richness of characteri- 
zation and dialogue altogether un- 
common. It is a novel without 
humor—an egg without salt—and 
yet with steady and continuing sus- 
pense to a climax which is danger- 
ously close to “the happy ending” of 
popular and inartistic fiction. The 
reader is expected to believe that a 
mature man, with eighteen years in 
an extrovert profession, can have 
fixed habits dissolved by a series of 
visits to the modernist confessional. 


It may be possible in a religious con- 
fessional when the priest is merely 
a symbol, a channel for Infinite 
Power, but a psychiatrist is a man, 
not perfect in knowledge, not per- 
fect in intuition, and often self- 
exalted to a dangerous degree. True, 
he can effect some releases to the 
confused spirit, but before an extra- 
difficult subject his powers are lim- 
ited. 

The theme of the novel is one of 
the most important of the day; the 
break-down of race, class and creed 
intolerance. The writing is excep- 
tional in grace and power. Perhaps 
for these two reasons the work has 
won the Harper’s Award of $10,000. 





However, that is exactly what 
Absorbine Jr. has been proved to 
do in 3 out of 4 cases which were 
tested under strictest clinical and 
laboratory control. 


REPEAT—3 out of 4 suffering 
from Athlete’s Foot got complete 
relief—not partial relief, complete 
relief, from the symptoms of this 
painful skin condition by applica- 
tion of Absorbine Jr. 


Cracks warn of danger 


Examine the skin between your 
toes tonight! Is it cracked, raw? 
Is itching present? These signs 
often mean your feet have been 
infected with Athlete’s Foot 
organisms, 


Drench these cracks 
with Absorbine Jr. 


At the very first signs of crack- 
ed skin between the toes apply 
Absorbine Jr. at once. Pour it on 
—full strength. Often a cotton 
swab soaked in Absorbine Jr. will 
help remove loosened patches of 
dead skin, if rubbed gently. 











Clinical tests, laboratory tests prove Absorbine Jr. 
may relieve your Athlete’s Foot symptoms, too! 
To kill laboratory cultures of the organisms which cause painful 


Athlete’s Foot is one thing. But to reach and kill them on the 
living tissues of human feet is far more difficult. 







ATHLETE'S FOOT ORGAN 
AT TOUCH OF A 
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Photomicrograph shows ' raph shows 
Athiete’s Foot organisms. that 4 ' 
This parasitic plant life Athlete organi 
burrows under the on contact—they ¢ 
attacks delicate nerve growcausing I 
endings. misery. : 











Guard against reinfection! Boil socks 15 minutes. 
Disinfect your shoes. In advanced cases, consult 
your doctor in addition to using Absorbine Jr. 
$1.25 a bottle at all drugstores. 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., LYMAN HOUSE, MONTREAL 


Absorbine Jr. 


kills Athlete’s Foot organisms on contact 
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THE BOOKSHELF 





Reviewing Sixty Fruitful Years 
of Our English Literature 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE 
EARLIER SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY, 1600-1660. By Douglas 
Bush. (Oxford, $6.50.) 


T= period that included Shake- 
speare’s last sixteen years, the 
publication of the Authorized Eng- 
lish Bible, the Cavalier and Round- 
head poets, Jonson, Donne, Dryden 
and Milton, was surely notable, 
carrying forward, as it did, the 
energy of the Elizabethan era and 
broadening in scope. It was a time 
of questioning. Authority was asked 
to submit proofs of its power and 
there was a certain liveliness of in- 
quiry in all quarters, sacred and 
secular. 

The author of this fifth volume of 
the Oxford History of English Lit- 
erature, moves easily among the ma- 
jor and minor worthies of the time, 
sets the scene in a rich chapter on 
the spirit of the age and then con- 
siders the writings under a dozen 
classifications; for example, Popu- 
lar Literature and Translations, Es- 
says and Characters, Political 
Thought, History and Biography, 
ete. Of particular interest is the 
chapter on Science in which Sir Wil- 
liam Osler’s opinion on “The Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy” is accepted; 
that it is a serious treatise on ab- 
normal psychology, rather than a 
collection of entertaining oddities of 
thought and expression for a cheer- 
ful bedside. 

Throughout the chapters the au- 
thor is graceful in his prose and, not 
infrequently, light in his humor, as, 
for instance, in the sly comment 
that the Pilgrims of America pre- 
ferred Captain John Smith’s books 
to his company. Whether or not 
this lightness of mood is entirely fit- 
ting for a University textbook—as 
textbooks go—is not for present de- 
bate, but the general reader will not 
be offended. 

The last 200 pages of the book are 
given to a chronological table and a 
list of authors and their works. 


Good Man, Good Dog 


TRAINING YOU TO TRAIN YOUR 
DOG, by Blanche Saunders; illus- 
trated by Louise Branch. (McCle- 
land & Stewart, $3.50.) 


T= ODD, but completely reason- 

able, theme of this book is that 
the owner of a dog must have breed- 
ing, intelligence and poise before he 
can hope to transmit such elements of 
civilization to his pet. That, natural- 
ly, makes things difficult. But not 
impossible! The owner of any dog 
will find the book as profitable as it 
is interesting. 


Concerning Boys 


By W. S. MILNE 


VALLEY BOY by Theodore Pratt. 
(Collins, $2.75.) 


| BLUE BOY by Jean Giono. (Macmil- 


lans, $3.25.) 


H ‘[PHEODORE PRATT’S “Valley Boy” 


is a charming and amusing tale 


of a youngster of eleven, Johnny 
| Birch, who lives in the San Fernando 


valley, in a suburban real-estate de- 
velopment. There are only seven 
houses in his street, and there is 
something queer or amusing or pa- 
thetic about the people who live in 
each of them. Johnny himself, much 
to his embarrassment, lives in a 
house that has been made to re- 
semble a broken-down Mexican 
ranch-house, complete to fake well- 
head. His parents are very modern, 
and insist on his calling them by 
their first names. They never punish 
him, and often don’t remember to 
get his dinner ready, because they 
believe he should learn self-reliance. 

The other kids make fun of the 
clothes Johnny has to wear, for his 


; Parents have a passion for horses, 


and insist on his wearing cowboy 
All in all, 
Johnny is a pretty lonely fellow. He 
amuses himself by finding out all he 
Can about the queernesses of his 





neighbors, and looking after Oscar, 
the Professor’s trained sea-lion, on 
whom he lavishes some of the de- 
monstrative affection his parents ig- 
nore. There is considerable pathos 
in the story; and it comes close to 
tragedy, but in the main, it is a happy 
tale, with a satisfying end to it. John- 
ny is quite a character, entirely be- 


lievable, even against a background 
of the sort of screwballs that could 
come together, only, one imagines, in 
southern California. 


“Blue Boy”, although it too deals 
with a boy’s experiences in an adult 
world, is in a very different key. 
Strung on an autobiographical thread 
are a series of tales full of human 
interest, set against the background 
town and farm life in the Provencal 
hills close to the Italian border. One 
of these, the story of the baker’s wife, 
was made the subject of a French 
film which has won considerable ac- 
claim among patrons of the art cine- 
ma. The mood of these descriptive 


sketches — and they are little more 
— is that of emotion recollected in 
tranquillity, and there is a Words- 
worthian poetry about them, the 
poetry of the simple, lovely things 
of every-day, and the lyricism of lives 
lived close to ihe fundamentals of 
hunger and desire. 

The author’s style, even in transla- 
tion, is one of mannered simplicity, 
in which he tells obliquely his tales of 
human joys and yearnings and griefs, 
bathed in a light of tender remem- 
brance, as the poet grown up looks 
back on his childhood. This recollec- 
tion clothes common objects with an 
idealized light, and gives to familiar 
details a heightened significance that 


lifts incident and character and 
chance phrase above the mood of 
everyday. 

If at times the narration seems self- 
conscious, and the shifting of empha- 
sis from the recollected to the ima- 
gined, until dream and reality im- 
pinge and fuse into each other, be- 
comes somewhat confusing to the 
reader who is looking for a straight- 
forward story, yet he should con- 
sider that this book should be regard- 
ed rather as a poem, or a series of 
poems, and judged for its evocative 
power and its emotional communica- 
tion, rather than for its narrative 
values. This is a book to read slowly 
and savor, and to come back to. 
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The ‘Brides’ Ships” 


Sailed from 


France When Canada Was Young 


By MARY SUTHERLAND 


HE arrival every few days of the 

“Brides’ Ships” at Canadian 
ports strikes a romantic chord in 
the hearts of all Canadians. These 
brides: must be possessed of a fine 
sense of romance and adventure and 
not a little courage. To leave home 
and family and friends, perhaps for- 
ever, is not an easy thing to do, even 
if there is a fine Canadian husband 


waiting on this side. 

“Brides’ Ships’—the very term is 
tantalizingly romantic—have by no 
means been confined to the carrying 
of the brides of Canadian soldiers 
home from Overseas in the year of 
our Lord 1946. Nearly three hun- 
dred years ago the first “Brides’ 
Ships” came to Canadian shores. 
And if it requires a courageous and 
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Today aluminum is demanded for countless new uses. 
But at Aluminum Goods the priority is on ‘Wear-Ever” 


cooking utensils .. 


. all we can make, as fast as we can. Be- 


cause we want to save your time and avoid disappointing 
you here is our report on the utensils we are actually 


producing now... 


Potato Pot, Coffee Percolator, 


Covered Saucepan, (5 and 61 

pint sizes), Frying Pan, “Alumi- 

line” Rustproof Clothesline Wire. 
The items listed above are going into the 


shops just as fast as we can get them 
. but you can imagine what the 


there .. 
demand is like. 


We expect to have “Wear-Ever” 





Pres- 


sure Cookers on the market in quantity 


not later than September. 


These new 


cookers will be as strong as other 
pressure cookers but only half the 


weight—made possible by a new manu- 
facturing technique. Place your order 
with your dealer now to get delivery 


as soon as available. 
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adventurous. spirit today on the 
part of the Overseas brides, what do 
you think it required in spirit in 
1665? 

Picture the New France of that 
day. There were 3300 French people 
in the whole of New France. Hos- 
tile Indians lurked everywhere. The 
need for protection against this 
enemy affected their whole mode of 
settlement, drawing the _ settlers 
close together along the banks of 
the river that served alike as a 
means of transportation and as 
their defence. Rocky shorelines and 
the forest primeval hid them from 
friends as well as foes. 

Occupations were primitive, the 
fur trade and soldiering, and a 
brave attempt on the part of a few 
at agriculture. Homes were crude 
in the extreme, of squared logs, or 
of rough stone and mortar. A fire- 
place that often smoked was the 
only means of heat. A stone oven 
in which bread was baked was in 
the yard. 


Journey Took Months 


The “Brides’ Ships” were sailing 
vessels. The journey took months. 
The food and service can best be 
left to the imagination. 

The French people have had scant 
genius for colonization and settle- 
ment except in isolated instances. 
But Louis XIV bestirred himself to do 
something for New France. As direc- 
tor-general or superintendent with 
the duty of building New France in- 
dustrially and economically he ap- 
pointed one, Jean Talon, to be Inten- 
dant. The choice was a fortunate one. 
Talon saw at once that New France 
required more settlers. He realized 
that the country’s resources must 
be developed if the people were to 
become rich and prosperous, and 
New France a great colony. 

Of the 3300 French people in New 
France only a_ small percentage 
were women. The great preponder- 
ance of men and the absence of 
home life and families gave Talon 
food for thought. Talon was nothing 
if not resourceful. 

An astonishing letter one day 
reached Colbert, the foreign minis- 
ter of Louis XIV. It was a letter 
from Talon in New France. He re- 
quested a ship-load of young women 


who would be brides for the single - 


young men in New France. Louis 
XIV himself became interested in 
the project and gave his patronage 
to the scheme. He promised his spe- 
cial protection to the young women 
who were recruited, until they were 
married and had homes of their 
own. As a _ result they became 
known as “King’s Girls.” The first 
100 girls were found in Brittany and 
Normandy from whence came most 
of the settlers in New France. In 
1665 these hundred girls, some as 
young as fifteen years, boarded 
their “Brides’ Ship” and set sail for 
New France. 


Courtship Brief 


They were prepared as best they 
could be by Colbert for the kind of 
life they would lead in the new 
world. They were advised that their 
courtship necessarily must be brief, 
that they were to choose their hus- 
bands quickly. 

There were no flash bulbs or re- 
porters or C.B.C. to record their ar- 
rival at Quebec, but we can imagine 
the scene. We are told that they 
were met by the Governor and other 
officials. They were conducted up 
the steep hill, now Mountain Hill 
Street, that leads from the Lower 
Town of Quebec and taken to the 
convent of the Ursuline nuns who 
were to look after them until they 
were settled. 

There must have been some inter- 
esting scenes during the next few 
days. The young men from their 
“cotes” and farms, scrubbed and 
brushed, probably not a little shy, 
came in search of wives, wondering 
which if any of the girls would look 
upon them with favor. Careful sel- 
ection of the young men was made, 
and only those who could show that 
they could make proper homes for 
their brides were admitted to the 
parlor of the convent and allowed to 
talk matters over with such girls as 
might show interest in them. 

We can imagine how businesslike 
and lacking courtship romance 





Scene from London Little Theatre’s production of Noel Coward's "Blithe 
Spirit" during the past season. The theatre has a membership of over 
7,000, highest of any amateur theatrical group in the world, and now 
owns Grand Theatre, London, which has the largest stage in Canada. 


and technique the interviews would 
be. The choice of husband and bride 
having been made a marriage was 
concluded forthwith with the “help 
of priest and notary.” The Gover- 
nor arranged that each couple was 
to be presented with an ox, a cow, a 
pair of swine, a pair of fowls, two 
barrels of salted meat, and eleven 
crowns in money. 

In 1665, the first 100 girls came 
out. The following year two hundred 
came. By 1673 the “Brides’ Ships” 
had brought out a thousand girls. 
The girls were chosen with the ut- 
most care. Only girls physically fit 
to do the hard work of the new 
world were considered. Their health 
and morals were of the best. One 
writer tells us that plump girls were 
preferred by the young men them- 
selves for two reasons, first they 
could better endure the extreme cold 
of the new country, and second they 
were more placid than their thinner 
sisters, and so less inclined to be 
energetic and gad-about. 

The Abbé Ferland of Quebec, who 
appears to have been in charge of 
what vital statistics were kept, tells 
us that during this period and until 
the end of the century, in a popula- 
tion comprising soldiers, mariners, 
travellers and new colonists, only 
two recordings were made of chil- 
dren born out of wedlock. This is 
probably accurate, for all baptisms 
had to be administered in Quebec 
City, and their recording comprised 
the statistics. 


Talon’s “Brides’ Ships” policy met 
with complete success. Many of the 
best families in the older part of 
Quebec, we are told, trace their an- 
cestry to these girls who courage- 
ously and adventurously left France 
for the New World. Their contribu- 
tion to settlement can never be 
measured for through their descend- 
ants their contribution goes on. And 
so it will be with our newest settler- 
brides. 

There have been other attempts at 
the settlement of young women in 
this new world having a preponder- 
ance of young men, but none so we 
organized, and certainly none more 
successful than those first “Brides’ 
Ships” bringing the King’s Girls to 
New France. 
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means everything you can ask in 
lingerie. Novasilk means lingerie 
we're proud to make and you'll 
be proud to wear. You can depend 
upon it for long-lasting loveliness. 
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Mystery of Europe’s Kidnapped 
Children Solved by U.N.R.R.A. 


By EDWARD HOWE 


ta of the biggest detective jobs 
that the world has ever known 
is now being carried out in Ger- 
many. This is the search for some- 
thing like 40,000 Allied children who 
have been swallowed up in the 
hinterland of Germany. 

So far 10,000 have been discovered, 
but finding them is only the first 
step towards establishing their na- 
tionality, and then the much harder 
task of discovering their parentage 
begins. 

The Germans created Nazi nurs- 
eries on a large scale hoping to 
breed a new race of “good Germans” 
from the children of the countries 
they had overrun. They would have 
been formed into a janissary army 
which would have provided the 
legions necessary to police their 
conquered territories. This diaboli- 
cal plan is reminiscent of the 


Turkish customs in the 14th century. 
last navigable 


Regensburg, the 





port on the Danube, is now also one 
of the main coilecting points for 
re-settling displaced persons in Ger- 
many. The majority of the “lost 
children” who come here do not even 
know their names, let alone their 
nationality. Also most of them 
already only speak and understand 
German. 

In the last days of the war 
U.N.R.R.A. searching teams came 
across a small boy in a house called 
Villa Hardmundt. The house was 
aeserted and no one could be found 
to give any information about the 
child. Without anyone realizing 
what was happening, this boy was 
christened Villa Hardmundt and the 
name has stuck, so that to this day 
this unknown boy carries, as a name, 
the name of the house in which he 
was found. 

It is an U.N.R.R.A. job to establish 
the real nationality of the children 
they find, and it is not an easy one. 




















Summer 1946 version of Claire McCardell’s Regency dress, in a soft shade 


of blue seersucker. 


The banding stitched across the shirred bodice is 


extended in streamers in back which cross and make the sash, fitting 


the dress to the waist. 


Sleeves may be pulled up to cover shoulders. 
























Note shaped elastic back inserts 
to give added comfort and fit. 
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TEEN-AGERS have 
learned that a neat, 
correctly corseted figure 
has ‘‘appeal’’...that a 
sloppy figure is ‘‘grim’’. 
Take a tip from figure-conscious 
teen-agers and ask your corsetiere 
to help you toa trim, fashionable 
figure. Look for the new Nature's 
Rival pantie-girdle—so light, so 
well-fitting that you are hardly 
conscious of wearing it. Match it 
witha Nature's Rival‘ Alphabet”’ 
bra... A, B, Cand D cup sizes to 
fit every figure. 
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Many of the children were brought 
to Germany as babies and have no 
knowledge of any other language 
than German. With the older chil- 
dren it is easier, but still a difficult 
task. For years now they have been 
taught to believe that they are 
German and to despise all other 
races, particularly their own. 
Therefore, they are now shy of 
owning up to being Polish, Russian, 
Czech or Yugoslav or to any of the 
other numerous’ countries from 
which they were snatched. 


Language Clue 


This U.N.R.R.A. team working in 
southern Germany shares between 
them a knowledge of 27 European 
languages, with Arabic as make- 
weight. At first they talk to the 
children in German and attempt to 
put them at ease. Suddenly they 
will switch the conversation into 
Polish, Russian, Czech, ete., closely 
watching the child for any reaction. 
Unconsciously, very often, a_ tiny 
spark of remembrance can be traced 
in the child and fanned into a clear 
and conscious state of memory so 
that soon the child is talking fluently 
in his lost tongue. 

Any response characteristic of or 
peculiar to pillaged Poland or ran- 
sacked Russia discovered in the 
children during interrogation is re- 
garded as a clue which is jealously 
followed. 

Unfortunately most of the children 
so far recovered appear to be 
orphans, their parents having per- 
ished in concentration camps. Some, 
however, have already been happily 
and miraculously reunited with their 
families. 

Once U.N.R.R.A. is certain of the 
nationality of a child the govern- 
ment of the country concerned is 
notified, and, on their confirming the 
evidence, arrangements are then 
made for the child to return home. 
The tendency of the Soviet, Polish 
and Yugoslav governments is_ to 
settle their orphaned children into 
institutions, while other govern- 
ments have attempted as far as 
possible to find families willing to 
adopt them into their family circle. 

Quite determined efforts are still 
being made by some Germans to 
hide these children and prevent their 
being sent home, but with the experi- 
ence already gained in this difficult 
work the U.N.R.R.A. teams are now 
wise to this and have developed a 
flair for ferreting out Allied children 
and giving them confidence and 
pride in their real nationality. 


Children Hidden 


Orphanages in Germany have 
been the main hiding places for 
kidnapped Allied children, but they 
are also to be found in hospitals, 
monasteries, farms and in small 
villages. Generally the Nazis fa- 
vored children’s homes because they 
were completely dependent on their 
oppressors. Names of children have 
been Germanized—all part of the 
Nazi plan to make the children 
forget their heritage. It needs 
only a short time for a young child 
to forget completely his home 
country and his native language es- 
pecially if influence is exerted on 


him. The Germans knew how to do 
this well. 
The life story of every one of 


these children is a tragedy and their 
pathetic histories are an eloquent 
example of the “refined” German 
policy of Nazification. 

“Tam a German” is the invariable 
reply of these lost children when 
first questioned, for that is what 
Hitler and their guardians have 
always told them to say. Also they 
have been taught that to be anything 
else but German is something to be 
ashamed of. 

There are still some thousands yet 
to be discovered, and perhaps many 
who will never be found and who 
quite unconsciously will be brought 


up as Fritz or Trudl_ without 
knowing any different. 
e e 


AND STILL TRUE 


N the meantime I would recommend 
to you as guides in this controver- 
sy, truth, charity, diligence and rever- 
ence, which indeed may be called the 
four cardinal virtues of all controver- 
sies, be they what they may. 
—W. E. Gladstone, December 5, 1879. 
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Vela Leg film 
So easy to apply and quick to dry, Elizabeth Arden’s 
leg make-up stays on the legs and off the clothes. 
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The “Brides’ Ships’ Sailed from 
France When Canada Was Young 


By MARY SUTHERLAND 


fe - arrival every few days of the 
“Brides’ Ships” at Canadian 
ports strikes a romantic chord in 
the hearts of all Canadians. These 
brides: must be possessed of a fine 
sense of romance and adventure and 
not a little courage. To leave home 
and family and friends, perhaps for- 
ever, is not an easy thing to do, even 
if there is a fine Canadian husband 


waiting on this side. 

“Brides’ Ships’”—the very term is 
tantalizingly romantic—have by no 
means been confined to the carrying 
of the brides of Canadian soldiers 
home from Overseas in the year of 
our Lord 1946. Nearly three hun- 
dred years ago the first “Brides’ 
Ships” came to Canadian shores. 
And if it requires a courageous and 
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shops just as fast as we can get them 
. but you can imagine what the 


there .. 
demand is like. 


We expect to have "Wear-Ever” 





Pres- 


sure Cookers on the market in quantity 


not later than September. 


These new 


cookers will be as strong as other 
pressure cookers but only half the 
weight—made possible by a new manu- 


facturing technique. Place your order 
with your dealer now to get delivery 


as soon as available. 
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adventurous spirit today on the 
part of the Overseas brides, what do 
you think it required in spirit in 
1665? 

Picture the New France of that 
day. There were 3300 French people 
in the whole of New France. Hos- 
tile Indians lurked everywhere. The 
need for protection against this 
enemy affected their whole mode of 
settlement, drawing the _ settlers 
close together along the banks of 
the river that served alike as a 
means of transportation and as 
their defence. Rocky shorelines and 
the forest primeval hid them from 
friends as well as foes. 

Occupations were primitive, the 
fur trade and soldiering, and a 
brave attempt on the part of a few 
at agriculture. Homes were crude 
in the extreme, of squared logs, or 
of rough stone and mortar. A fire- 
place that often smoked was the 
only means of heat. A stone oven 
in which bread was baked was in 
the yard. 


Journey Took Months 


The “Brides’ Ships” were sailing 
vessels. The journey took months. 
The food and service can best be 
left to the imagination. 

The French people have had scant 
genius for colonization and settle- 
ment except in isolated instances. 
But Louis XIV bestirred himself to do 
something for New France. As direc- 
tor-general or superintendent with 
the duty of building New France in- 
dustrially and economically he ap- 
pointed one, Jean Talon, to be Inten- 
dant. The choice was a fortunate one. 
Talon saw at once that New France 
required more settlers. He realized 
that the country’s resources must 
be developed if the people were to 
become rich and prosperous, and 
New France a great colony. 

Of the 3300 French people in New 
France only a_ small percentage 
were women. The great preponder- 
ance of men and the absence of 
home life and families gave Talon 
food for thought. Talon was nothing 
if not resourceful. 

An astonishing letter one day 
reached Colbert, the foreign minis- 
ter of Louis XIV. It was a letter 
from Talon in New France. He re- 
quested a ship-load of young women 


who would be brides for the single - 


young men in New France. Louis 
XIV himself became interested in 
the project and gave his patronage 
to the scheme. He promised his spe- 
cial protection to the young women 
who were recruited, until they were 
married and had homes of their 
own. As a _ result they became 
known as “King’s Girls.” The first 
100 girls were found in Brittany and 
Normandy from whence came most 
of the settlers in New France. In 
1665 these hundred girls, some as 
young as fifteen years, boarded 
their “Brides’ Ship” and set sail for 
New France. 


Courtship Brief 


They were prepared as best they 
could be by Colbert for the kind of 
life they would lead in the new 
world. They were advised that their 
courtship necessarily must be brief, 
that they were to choose their hus- 
bands quickly. 

There were no flash bulbs or re- 
porters or C.B.C. to record their ar- 
rival at Quebec, but we can imagine 
the scene. We are told that they 
were met by the Governor and other 
officials. They were conducted up 
the steep hill, now Mountain Hill 
Street, that leads from the Lower 
Town of Quebec and taken to the 
convent of the Ursuline nuns who 
were to look after them until they 
were settled. 

There must have been some inter- 
esting scenes during the next few 
days. The young men from their 
“cotes” and farms, scrubbed and 
brushed, probably not a little shy, 
came in search of wives, wondering 
which if any of the girls would look 
upon them with favor. Careful sel- 
ection of the young men was made, 
and only those who could show that 
they could make proper homes for 
their brides were admitted to the 
parlor of the convent and allowed to 
talk matters over with such girls as 
might show interest in them. 

We can imagine how businesslike 
and lacking courtship romance 





Scene from London Little Theatre's production of Noel Coward's “Blithe 
Spirit" during the past season. The theatre has a membership of over 
7,000, highest of any amateur theatrical group in the world, and now 
owns Grand Theatre, London, which has the largest stage in Canada. 


and technique the interviews would 
be. The choice of husband and bride 
having been made a marriage was 
concluded forthwith with the “help 
of priest and notary.” The Gover- 
nor arranged that each couple was 
to be presented with an ox, a cow, a 
pair of swine, a pair of fowls, two 
barrels of salted meat, and eleven 
crowns in money. 

In 1665, the first 100 girls came 
out. The following year two hundred 
came. By 1673 the “Brides’ Ships” 
had brought out a thousand girls. 
The girls were chosen with the ut- 
most care. Only girls physically fit 
to do the hard work of the new 
world were considered. Their health 
and morals were of the best. One 
writer tells us that plump girls were 
preferred by the young men them- 
selves for two reasons, first they 
could better endure the extreme cold 
of the new country, and second they 
were more placid than their thinner 
sisters, and so less inclined to be 
energetic and gad-about. 

The Abbé Ferland of Quebec, who 
appears to have been in charge of 
what vital statistics were kept, tells 
us that during this period and until 
the end of the century, in a popula- 
tion comprising soldiers, mariners, 
travellers and new colonists, only 
two recordings were made of chil- 
dren born out of wedlock. This is 
probably accurate, for all baptisms 
had to be administered in Quebec 
City, and their recording comprised 
the statistics. 


Talon’s “Brides’ Ships” policy met 
with complete success. Many of the 
best families in the older part of 
Quebec, we are told, trace their an- 
cestry to these girls who courage- 
ously and adventurously left France 
for the New World. Their contribu- 
tion to settlement can never be 
measured for through their descend- 
ants their contribution goes on. And 
so it will be with our newest settler- 
brides. 

There have been other attempts at 
the settlement of young women in 
this new world having a preponder- 
ance of young men, but none so we 
organized, and certainly none more 
successful than those first “Brides’ 
Ships” bringing the King’s Girls to 
New France. 
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© PANTIES 
© SLIPS 
® NIGHTIES 


Stanfield’s Novasilk—a name that 
means everything you can ask in 
lingerie. Novasilk means lingerie 
we're proud to make and you'll 
be proud to wear. You can depend 


LIMITED 
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upon it for long-lasting loveliness. 
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Mystery of Europe’s Kidnapped 
Children Solved by U.N.R.R.A. 


By EDWARD HOWE 


tae of the biggest detective jobs 
that the world has ever known 
is now being carried out in Ger- 
many. This is the search for some- 
thing like 40,000 Allied children who 
have been swallowed up in the 
hinterland of Germany. 

So far 10,000 have been discovered, 
but finding them is only the first 
step towards establishing their na- 
tionality, and then the much harder 
task of discovering their parentage 
begins. 

The Germans created Nazi nurs- 
eries on a large scale hoping to 
breed a new race of “good Germans” 
from the children of the countries 
they had overrun. They would have 
been formed into a janissary army 
which would have provided the 
legions necessary to police their 
conquered territories. This diaboli- 
cal plan is reminiscent of the 


Turkish customs in the 14th century. 
last navigable 


Regensburg, the 


port on the Danube, is now also one 
of the main collecting points for 
re-settling displaced persons in Ger- 
many. The majority of the “lost 
children” who come here do not even 
Know their names, let alone their 
nationality. Also most of them 
already only speak and understand 
German. 

In the last days of the war 
U.N.R.R.A. searching teams came 
across a small boy in a house called 
Villa Hardmundt. The house was 
deserted and no one could be found 
to give any information about the 
child. Without anyone realizing 
what was happening, this boy was 
christened Villa Hardmundt and the 
name has stuck, so that to this day 
this unknown boy carries, as a name, 
the name of the house in which he 
was found. 

It is an U.N.R.R.A. job to establish 
the real nationality of the children 
they find, and it is not an easy one. 




















Summer 1946 version of Claire McCardell’s Regency dress, in a soft shade 


of blue seersucker. 


The banding stitched across the shirred bodice is 


extended in streamers in back which cross and make the sash, fitting 


the dress to the waist. 


Sleeves may be pulled up to cover shoulders. 























Note shaped elastic back inserts 
to give added comfort and fit. 


TEEN-AGERS have 

learned that a neat, 

correctly corseted figure 

has ‘‘appeal’’...that a 
sloppy figure is ‘‘grim’’. 

Take a tip from figure-conscious 

teen-agers and ask your corsetiere 

to help you toa trim, fashionable 

figure. Look for the new Nature's 

Rival pantie-girdle—so light, so 

well-fitting that you are hardly 

\ conscious of wearing it. Match it 

witha Nature's Rival‘ Alphabet”’ 

bra... A, B, Cand D cup sizes to 

fit every figure. 





Many of the children were brought 
to Germany as babies and have no 
knowledge of any other language 
than German. With the older chil- 
dren it is easier, but still a difficult 
task. For years now they have been 
taught to believe that they are 


German and to despise all other 
races, particularly their own. 
Therefore, they are now shy of 


owning up to being Polish, Russian, 
Czech or Yugoslav or to any of the 
other numerous’ countries from 
which they were snatched. 


Language Clue 


This U.N.R.R.A. team working in 
southern Germany shares between 
them a knowledge of 27 European 
languages, with Arabic as make- 
weight. At first they talk to the 
children in German and attempt to 
put them at ease. Suddenly they 
will switch the conversation into 
Polish, Russian, Czech, etc., closely 
watching the child for any reaction. 
Unconsciously, very often, a_ tiny 
spark of remembrance can be traced 
in the child and fanned into a clear 
and conscious state of memory so 
that soon the child is talking fluently 
in his lost tongue. 

Any response characteristic of or 
peculiar to pillaged Poland or ran- 
sacked Russia discovered in _ the 
children during interrogation is re- 
garded as a clue which is jealously 
followed. 

Unfortunately most of the children 
so far recovered appear to be 
orphans, their parents having per- 
ished in concentration camps. Some, 
however, have already been happily 
and miraculously reunited with their 
families. 

Once U.N.R.R.A. is certain of the 
nationality of a child the govern- 
ment of the country concerned is 
notified, and, on their confirming the 
evidence, arrangements are then 
made for the child to return home. 
The tendency of the Soviet, Polish 
and Yugoslav governments is to 
settle their orphaned children jnto 
institutions, while other govern- 
ments have attempted as far as 
possible to find families willing to 
adopt them into their family circle. 

Quite determined efforts are still 
being made by some Germans to 
hide these children and prevent their 
being sent home, but with the experi- 
ence already gained in this difficult 
work the U.N.R.R.A. teams are now 
wise to this and have developed a 
flair for ferreting out Allied children 
and giving them confidence and 
pride in their real nationality. 


Children Hidden 


Orphanages in Germany have 
been the main hiding places for 
kidnapped Allied children, but they 
are also to be found in hospitals, 
monasteries, farms and in small 
villages. Generally the Nazis fa- 
vored children’s homes because they 
were completely dependent on their 
oppressors. Names of children have 
been Germanized—all part of the 
Nazi plan to make the children 
forget their heritage. It needs 
only a short time for a young child 
to forget completely his home 
country and his native language es- 
pecially if influence is exerted on 


him. The Germans Knew how to do 
this well. 
The life story of every one of 


these children is a tragedy and their 
pathetic histories are an eloquent 
example of the “refined” German 
policy of Nazification. 

“T am a German” is the invariable 


reply of these lost children when 
first questioned, for that is what 
Hitler and their guardians have 


always told them to say. Also they 
have been taught that to be anything 
else but German is something to be 
ashamed of. 

There are still some thousands yet 
to be discovered, and perhaps many 
who will never be found and who 
quite unconsciously will be brought 


up as Fritz or ‘Trudl_ without 
knowing any different. 
e e 


AND STILL TRUE 


N the meantime I would recommend 
to you as guides in this controver- 
sy, truth, charity, diligence and rever- 
ence, which indeed may be called the 
four cardinal virtues of all controver- 
sies, be they what they may. 
W. E. Gladstone, December 5, 1879. 
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So easy to apply and quick to dry, Elizabeth Arden’s 

leg make-up stays on the legs and off the clothes. 
Water-resistant. Clings, until deliberately washed away, 
with a blemish-concealing sheer-textured beauty that trims 
the ankle —slims the leg. Be sure to wear Velva Leg Film 
with bathing suits or shorts, it makes your legs look 


sun-burnished . . . far more lavely. 


Lig abe actor 


Sun Beige — Sun Bronze 
Approximately 20 pairs in the 4 oz. bottle, 1.00 


Sleek ... the fragrant cream that removes hair and leaves legs 
satin-smooth, .85 and 1.25 
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CONCERNING FOOD 





Sugar-Rich Dates Return to the 
Table in Delectable Desserts 


By JANET MARCH 


HERE’S an old Hebrew proverb 

which says that “In two measures 
of dates there is one measure of 
stones and more,” but the Hebrews 
evidently were unable to buy their 
dates stoned the way we do. For a 
long time dates were one of those 
things which we forgot existed. And 
then last year there was a between- 
stage when the shop manager would 
mutter in your ear as you passed 
“Dates up on the front counter,” and 
you would scurry there hastily, 
giving up for the moment the hunt 
for real pepper—hopeless; rice—only 
present sometimes; and other neces- 
sities and non-necessities of life. 

This year there seem to be plenty 
of dates, they are actually to be 
found on the shelves most days, and 
you no longer feel as if you had just 
panted into an oasis on the Sahara 
and sat down under the shade of a 








with “MAGIC” 
EGG ROLL 


2c. flour 

4 tsp. Magic Baking Powder 
lg tsp. salt 

4 tbs. shortening 

legs 

44 c. milk 

5 hard boiled eggs 

4 tbs. milk 

2 tsp. lemon juice 

3 tsp. chopped onion 

2 tbs. chopped parsley 

2 tbs. chopped green pepper 
1 tsp. dry mustard 

Salt, pepper, paprika 


Sift together first 3 ingredients. 
Cut in shortening. Beat egg in 
measuring cup; add milk to 
make % cup; add to first mix- 
ture. Roll out 14 inch thick, on 
floured board. Chop hard 
boiled eggs, mix with remaining 
ingredients, spread on dough. 
Roll up like jelly roll and bake 
in hot oven (425° F.) 30 minutes. 
Serve with cheese sauce. 








FOR SUCCESSFUL BAKING 











palm to eat a bunch of fresh ones. 
The people who have sampled fresh 
daies are just as trying as the fresh 
pineapple juicers of Honolulu who 
keep yapping about how if you had 
once had it fresh you wouldn’t touch 
the sort you get here. 

Well, maybe, but with boating the 
way it is ’l1 take my dates in a hard 
block and like them. And I'll chip 
the bad bits out of the pineapples 
and enjoy the good without a back- 
ward thought of leis or surf bathing, 
two pleasures which, I believe, go 
along with fresh pineapple juice in 
those pleasant islands which I shall 
probably never see. 

If you start reading about palm 
trees they sound very fine. Why, 
they grow wood and dates and the 
dead leaves can be used for thatch 
or basket-making so that none of the 
tree is wasted. If you read further, 
though, there are difficulties for 
palm growers. 

Dates will ripen only in a tropical 
climate. There is something tricky 
about pollinating the trees so that 
they will bear dates, and if you start 
a new plantation—granted you have 
a bit of the tropics to do it in—you 
can expect almost fifty per cent loss. 
Also, if you live near a palm tree it 
makes a noise like brown paper in a 
wind, a sound which you may get to 
like, just like New Yorkers and the 
elevated, but which most people find 
annoying. And your little boy will 
not get on with his tree climbing as 
he has to shin up about forty 
straight feet of trunk as a starter. 

All these things need not worry us 
too much as dates won’t grow in 


Canada. When you buy yourself a 
packet you Know that the powers 
that be have allowed dates to be 


shipped into Canada and that, unlike 
flour, cheese, meat and eggs, your 
action in eating a few dates won’t 
deprive the starving of food which 
you might be saving for them. 

Another strong point in the favor 
of dates is that they are one of the 
sweetest of the fruits and consist of 
about fifty per cent sugar, so that if 
you put them in cookies, cakes or 
desserts you can cut down the 
amount of sugar which the recipe 
calls for and still have something 
which tastes quite good. 


Date And Nut Cookies 


1s cup of brown sugar 
1 cup of dates 
2 cup of walnuts or almonds 
1 egg 
3 cup of shortening 

Salt 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
1 cupful of flour 

A pinch of soda dissolved in 

hot water 

Cream the shortening and sugar 
thoroughly, then stir in the egg and 
add the soda dissolved in water. If 
the dates are very hard, which is 
sometimes the case these days, heat 
them gently with just enough water 
to stop them sticking, and when 
they begin to soften mash them 
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with the potato masher. Sift in the 
flour, and add the salt and vanilla 
and lastly add the dates and nuts. 
Drop in spoonfuls onto a greased 
cookie sheet and cook in a moderate 
oven till brown. 


Date Loaf 


cups of sifted cake flour 
ls cup of brown sugar 
could be cut down) 
egs 
te cup of milk 
cup of dates 
teaspoon of baking powder 
tablespoons of melted butter 
or shortening 
4% teaspoon of salt 

Sift the dry ingredients, the flour, 
baking powder and salt together, 
and then add the sugar, and the egg, 
the melted shortening and the milk 
and, last of all, the cup of dates— 
which should be finely cut up. Pour 


bo 


(this 


— 
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into a greased baking dish and bake 
in a moderate oven of about 325° for 
an hour. 


Creamed Date Pudding 


1 cup of dates finely cut 
1 8-ounce container of topping 
whipped (or, if you can man- 
age it, 1% cupfuls of whipped 
cream) 
Sugar to taste using as little 
as you can 
1 teaspoon of vanilla 
Whip the topping or the cream 
and add the sugar and vanilla, and 
last of all stir in the shredded dates. 
Serve either in glasses or as a thick 
topping to a plain white cake. This 
dessert is improved by the addition 
of a little shredded candied ginger. 
I have been lucky enough to find it 
only once in the last year but, if you 
have it, add two _ tablespoonfuls 
shredded. 


Golden Yolks and Fluffy Whites 
Almost Foolproof Ingredients 


By MARION GIFFORD 


HERE are rules for cooking eggs 

just as there are rules for cooking 
anything else, but cooks must always 
have found the egg an exceptionally 
foolproof food, since it has been used 
constantly by every nation or tribe 
since the first record of man. In ad- 
dition, eggs are a fine food — excep- 
tionally rich in protein, iron, phos- 
phorus and the A and B vitamins. 

The white of an egg is more easily 
separated from the yolk when the 
egg is very cold. Care should be 
taken never to leave a fleck of gold in 
the white, although any amount of 
white may be left with the yolk. The 
yolk contains a high percentage of 
fat and the tiniest bit of it will pre- 
vent the white from being stiffly 
whipped. It is for this reason also 
that when a recipe calls for separate- 
ly-beaten whites and yolks, the whites 
should be beaten first, otherwise the 
beater has to be washed between the 
two operations. Whites beat more 
easily and to a greater volume at 
room temperature, and the addition 
of a pinch of salt or cream of tartar 
helps them to achieve and retain vol- 
ume and stability. 

Both the yolks and whites may be 
kept for a time after separation. The 
whites should be poured into a glass 
jar with a tightly-fitting cover, and 
stored in the refrigerator. The un- 
broken yolks should be carefully 
dropped into a greased bowl or cup, 
covered with cold water, and put in 
the refrigerator. When ready for 
use the water may be poured off, or 
the yolks may be carefully lifted out. 


Island Soup 


1% cups thin cream sauce 
Salt, white pepper, celery salt 
and mace 
2 egg whites 
Curry powder and paprika 
1% cups hot clam juice 
4 drops onion juice 
Add seasoning to cream _ sauce; 
bring to a boil. Beat egg whites until 
stiff and drop small spoonfuls into 
simmering sauce; spoon sauce over 
“islands” until poached, then remove 
to warm plate. Sprinkle heavily with 
a mixture of curry powder and pap- 
rika. Combine cream sauce, clam 
broth and onion juice, season to taste, 
turn into 4 flat serving bowls and 
float egg white islands on top. 


Polish Fritters 


4 eggs, well beaten 

1/3 cup grated cheese 

1 teaspoon chopped chives 

1 teaspoon finely-chopped parsley 

2 tablespoons milk or water 

2/3 cup small croutons 

Salt, pepper and mace 

Combine all ingredients. Melt 2 

tablespoons fat in skillet, pour in egg 
mixture and soft scramble. Cool 
slightly, then form into patties with 
a spoon and sauté until golden brown. 


Swedish Egg Lunch 


8 slices bacon 

4 eggs 

¥e cup sifted flour 
1% cups milk 


Salt, pepper 
Onion juice (optional) 

Cut bacon into 1-inch pieces and 
fry until crisp; drain on brown paper 
and spread in the bottom of a baking 
pan. Beat eggs slightly, add flour 
gradually, beating well, then slowly 
stir in milk and season to taste. Pour 
mixture over bacon and bake in a 
slow oven (275°F.) 30 minutes ar 
until mixture is set. Serve while 


hot, before the mixture contracts. 
e 





WATCH THAT TOASTER 


YURNED toast feeds nobody! That 

slice of bread which goes up in 
smoke in the breakfast rush is part 
of the waste which Canadians are 
asked to eliminate in order that 
there may be more wheat for the 
hungry. One slice of wasted bread 
from every Canadian household 
means a waste of 1,200 98-pound 
bags of flour, or more than 117,000 
24-ounce loaves. Thousands of loaves 
can be saved simply by using every 
crumb of bread which is bought, ana 
buying only what is needed. Every 
man, woman and child in the Do 
minion can add a little to the 
world’s stockpile of foodstuffs by 
eliminating waste. 
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At your grocer’s in conven- 
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improved FILTER tea bags. 
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MADE IN CANADA 


Get sweeter, tastier bread! 


use FLEISCHMANN'S 


FRESH 


FULL-STRENGTH! Fleischmann’s fresh active Yeast 
starts working right away! All the strength of the 
yeast brings out all the flavourful goodness of your 
bread. Be sure of sweet taste — light texture — 
fragrant freshness every time! 


IF YOU BAKE AT HOME, insist on 
Fleischmann’s full-strength, fresh active 
Yeast with the familiar yellow label. 
Dependable—Canada’s favourite yeast 
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White Skirts Passing 


By MARY QUAYLE INNIS 


WENTY-FIVE minutes ago, darn- 

ing her fifth pair of socks she 
had wished that something would 
happen, and at almost the same 
moment, her little daughter Sheila, 
oddly slow and awkward, had opened 
the side door. 

“Dr. Williams, Dr. Williams,” cried 
the disembodied voice and Sheila, 
nursing her left arm, grinned up at 
her mother. 

“Just like the radio,” she_ said. 
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“What do you think happened to that 
boy’s leg?” 

“The father’s initials?” a nurse 
asked. “The father’s business or 
profession?” “The” father, a vague 
institution composed of initials, bus- 
iness or profession and check book. 

“Broken, is it?” inquired the 
young woman seated next to Mrs. 
Everett on the wooden bench. ‘“An- 
other little boy pushed our little boy 
off the porch this morning and broke 
his arm in two places. They’re setting 
it now.” 

Then the yells that came from a 
room across the hall did not proceed 
from the young woman’s little boy. 
Some child who could not yet utter 
any word except “no” was scream- 
ing, roaring, wailing it with the whole 
strength of his body. 

“Does it hurt, dear?’ the young 
woman asked kindly. ‘My little boy’s 
hurt terrible.” 

“No, it doesn’t,” Sheila answered 
calmy. 

For months your life went on in 
its strenuous order which meant its 
usual and expected disorder while 
you longed more and more for a 
break, something agreeable, of 
course, like a call from a friend or 
a sudden theatre ticket. But such a 
wish was like seizing a likely pack- 
age in the grab bag; you put in your 
hand and drew a broken arm for 
your child. Experience always came 
in clumps; you prayed for a shower 
and got a cloudburst. 


HE had never known that an 

emergency ward meant a hun- 
dred people on benches and half a 
dozen forms to fill out; she now 
understood, as nurses and _ interns 
streamed back and forth between 
the close-set, hopeful rows, the mean- 
ing of the expression in English 
novels “walking the hospitals”. These 
hurrying figures walked as much as a 
postman or a housewife and their 
every step was followed by specu- 
lative or beseeching eyes. 

“What has that baby got an iron 
bar on its feet for?” 

“Club foot, I think.” She mustn’t 
ask whether the arm hurt; being a 
successful mother consisted largely in 
not saying what you wanted to say. 
“All right, dear?” she asked instead. 

“Sure. Are all these people here 
every day?” 

“This many, I expect.” How many 
things went on of which, in your 
kitchen, your world, you had no idea. 
And why were such trite observations 
as that so important; trite, perhaps, 
because important. 

“Look, mother, a policeman.” After 
the policeman came two men in 
sweaters and cloth caps, one of them 
carrying a little girl with a bandaged 
head. She was a pretty child in a 
light blue coat; from the man’s hand 
dangled her matching blue bonnet 
and above the bandage her thick 
fair curls stood up. Her arm clasped 
the man’s neck, and contrasting his 
sweater and stained trousers with the 
child’s finery, Mrs. Everett thought 
how ready people were to sacrifice 
for their children. Trite again because 
true, perhaps trite came from tried, 
tried and true. The policeman and the 
other man knelt before the child as 
the father sat down and settled her 
on his knee. The faces of the three 
men were tenderly concerned as they 
patted her arm and asked her gentle 
questions. 

“She isn’t hurt much,” Mrs. Everett 
said reassuringly to Sheila. “Isn’t it 
lucky she has her father here to look 
after her?” 

But she began to wonder as the 
men talked gravely and the police- 
man made notes, whether the other 
man, who looked so anxiously at the 
child’s bruised lip, might not be the 
father and the man who held her an 
uncle or a friend. When the little 
girl fretted the second man took her 
in his arms and walked slowly up 
and down, her curls bobbing over 
his shoulder. It was as though she 
had two fathers. 

“You can go up for the x-ray 
pictures in ten minutes,” a nurse told 
Mrs. Everett. “Have I the address 
right?” 

Another nurse took the little girl 
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in blue and carried her into a room 
close to Mrs. Everett’s bench; the 
three men followed and stood near 
Sheila. 

“How old would you say?” one of 
them asked. 

“Four, maybe.” 

“Could you find out her last name?” 
the policeman asked. 

Sheila and her mother stared in- 
credulously at each other. There was 
all this behind the line in the paper, 
“child knocked down by a car”; un- 
less the: details pushed upon you, 
your preoccupied mind never reached 
them. 

The nurse came out and all three 
men asked anxiously, “How is she?” 

“Don’t know yet. They’re shaving 
her head.” 


RS. EVERETT got up abruptly 

and started toward the elevator. 
On the way to the x-ray department 
she realized in white glimpses and 
pungent whiffs the elaborate 
mechanism of antisepsis and remem- 
bered something she had not thought 
of for years, her own tonsil operation. 

Dr. Medland had met her mother 
on the street when she was ten. 
“Bring her to the office this after- 
noon,” he had said cheerfully, “I 
haven’t got anything on. We'll get 
those tonsils out.’ No nonesense 
about extra calcium or no breakfast. 

He had another doctor to help him 
and Mrs. Medland who had been a 
nurse had put on a commemorative 
apron and kept saying, “Bless her 
dear little heart.” Dr. Medland gave 
them seats on a thorny rattan couch 
while the strange doctor made a pad 
out of gauze. 

“See, I’m sewing it the way your 
mamma sews your dresses,” he cried 
merrily. She had watched the doctor’s 
sewing, careful not to look at her 
mother’s face which was _ ice-white 
and oddly drawn. Mother looked as 
though she were going to have the 
operation herself. She had felt calm 
though her heart struck like a clock 
all over her body. When everything 
was ready she went into the inner 
office as Mrs. Medland said gaily to 
her mother, ‘Now you go on in the 
e 


parlor and rest yourself. Don’t pay 
attention to anything you hear. She’ll 
struggle and scream but don’t you 
worry.” 

In her best pink gingham she lay 
down on the hard table. She could 
not remember that Dr. Medland had 
bothered to wash his hands. 

“Help me hold her,” Mrs. Medland 
had urged one of the doctors while 


she clutched one arm and pressed 
down the gauze pad. 

Help me hold her. Struggle and 
scream. She had set her mouth hard, 
holding her arms tight at her sides 
and stretching her legs so straight 
that they hurt. 

“How good she is, the little angel. 
Breathe deep, honey.’ She had 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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breathed deep till dizziness sparkled 
before her eyes. When Mrs. Medland 
held her arm up and then let it go 
she had not known whether she was 
expected to go on holding it there or 
to put it down and so, determined 
to do the right thing, she had held it 


i up for a second and then laid it down 


very slowly. A flashing and crack- 
ling went on under her eyelids. 

“The dear child,” a faint voice said 
and her arm was lifted again, no, it 
was not her arm, she paid no atten- 
tion to it. 

She had felt tired and sick with.a 
slashing pain in her throat. Her 
mother bent over her looking as 
P though she had begun to recover 
» from a wasting illness. 

“I knew you’d want to see her 
come out of the ether,” Mrs. Medland 
had laughed, taking off her apron. 
“Looks like rain.” 

The strange doctor had driven them 
home in his buggy and the next day 
she had gone to a party. The next 
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winter the tonsils had grown back 
so that later doctors refused to be- 
lieve that they had ever been touched 
but she had not had tonsilitis again. 

“That little girl looks all right,” 
Sheila whispered, choosing a maga- 
zine from the table in the x-ray 
waiting room. The inevitable nurse- 
with-blank-form began to question 
the mother of a plump child who 
looked up wrinkling her nose in a 
smile. In so small a room it was im- 
possible not to hear. “Father’s 
initials, child’s age.” The little girl 
bounced on her mother’s knee. 

“Was it a straight pin she swal- 
lowed or a safety pin?” 

People passing through the hall 
on crutches, stretchers, in wheeled 
chairs, wearing casts, bandages, re- 
minded Mrs. Everett that the good 
health which she regarded as a nor- 
mal, even a commonplace, condition 
of life was not so general a possess- 
ion as she unthinkingly assumed. 

“I guess I’m not the only one,” 
Sheila muttered. “Listen to this. 
“She had found in her magazine that 
treasure, a quiz, and began at once. 
“It’s on farming. Goody. What per- 
centage of the land is cultivated, 75, 
202 : 

“Dear, they’ll call you for the 
x-ray in a minute.” 

“You can answer till they do. 75 
Gr 25%” 

Sheila with a quiz was as inexor- 
able as time. Her daughter’s de- 
tached composure had often chilled 
her but she recognized it as no small 
asset on such an occasion as this. 

“Seventy-five or—?” 

“Seventy-five.” 

“Way off. Is rhubarb a fruit or a 
vegetable?” 

“X-ray, please.” 

“Fruit?” Mrs. Everett guessed as 
they crossed the hall. 

“Wrong, vegetable,” Sheila called 
from the table on which her oddly 
crooked wrist was being arranged 
above a metal plate. 


_ the setting they waited in one 

of the small rooms with which 
the hospital seemed honey-combed. 
They had lost touch with the world in 
entering this new realm governed less 
by clocks than by white skirts pass- 
ing the door. An old man sat in a 
wheeled chair, his leg a huge plaster 
cocoon. 

“Feel,” he urged Sheila. “Damp 
yet. I was here by eight this morning 
and I won’t any more’n get home for 
supper. It won’t be long,” he added 
soothingly to a surly young man in 
the corner. “My nephew pushed me 
here on his way to work and he just 
come to take me home.” 

“I been here a good hour,” the 
young man grumbled. “How long you 
got to keep that thing on now?” 

“Only five more weeks. I had the 
old cast on five weeks so it’s half 
done.” He was clean and very shabby 
with a hopeful, rather anxious smile 
used, evidently, to placating busy and 
grudging people. The sight of his 
patience and his helplessness made 
Mrs. Everett say quickly. 

“It'll pass in no time.” 

“Oh sure. What I don’t like,” he 
nodded toward Sheila, “is to see little 
kids hurt. It’s hard on kids.” Sheila 
looked surprised. 

“You have to see a place like this 
here,” the old man went on, “to know 
when you're well off. You get selfish.” 


Beauharnois Jail 
By AN OLD MONTREALER 


IFTY years ago Beauharnois, Que., 

was a pleasant little village on 
the south side of the St. Lawrence 
River, around the corner from the 
Cedar Rapids. From far down Lake 
St. Louis, one could see the graceful 
twin spires of its parish church, and 
on [le Perrot at sunset one could 
hear the chimes tolling the De Pro- 
fundis, “the knell of parting day”. 
Many bargemen left there on the op- 
ening of navigation and returned 
when their boats were laid up for 
the winter. Then some of them found 
jobs which kept them warm and well 
fed until spring came and once more 
they signed up to pass their days and 
nights on the barges being towed up 
and down the St. Lawrence as far 
north as Ottawa, and sometimes as 
far south as Albany through the 
Chambly Canal down Lakes Cham- 
plain and George. 


At times it was lazy work idly 
watching two ancient horses tug the 
barges through the canals; two 
horses each apiece and no racing, the 
canals being too narrow for such 
frivolities. To duck hunters on a 
rainy day in the late autumn the low 
smoke trailing from the smoke-stack 
over the wee matchbox cabins made 
one think of a blazing fire and a hot 
meal of sheep’s head, potatoes and 
turnips. Not a poor life for those who 
enjoyed longer periods of rest after 
shorter periods of hard and heavy 
work loading and unloading the 
barges with heavy lumber. 

For a couple of months after his 
discharge, Francois Xavier boarded 
with an aunt, passing his Saturday 
evenings at the village pub, chatting 
with his pals and drinking endless 
coups of whisky blanc. When his 
savings were about exhausted some 
Saturday evening after just another, 
he would say to his friend who 
kept the Magasin Général, “Jean, 
on Monday I break one of your win- 
dows,” and Jean would reply “It’s 
correct, the little one on the left. Pll 
have the constable there. I'll tell 
him after Mass.” 

An admiring few would witness 
Francois’ accuracy in heaving a 
large stone through the little left 
window and the offender and the 
constable walking cheerfully  to- 
gether to the jail. The jailer greeted 
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the prisoner with “Ah, the snow has 
come and you have spent all your 
wages,” and the prisoner would re- 
ply: “Not altogether, is my room 
ready?” Madame would smile and 
say: “Francois, we need wood for 
the furnace, the court-room is dirty 
(sale), you will find your broom in 
the corner”. He got the snow shovel 
and cleared the newly fallen snow 
right down to the gate. 


T took Francois several davs to 

sweep and dust the room where 
the superior courts were held. A 
week or so later the magistrate 
would arrive and take his seat on 
the bench. The prisoner would be 
placed in the dock and the constable 
would gravely relate the malicious 
act of the accused in deliberately 
breaking a window in the General 
Store. Then the clerk of the court 
would turn around and whisper to 
the magistrate “This is Francois Xa- 
vier, the bargeman, who your Honor 
will remember is always confined un- 
til the opening of navigation”, and 
the Magistrate would reply: ‘Yes, I 
remember, I met him shovelling 
snow outside the jail,’ and then he 
would say: “This is a most serious 
offence, I give you hard labor until 
the opening of navigation and you 
will pay wne piastre to the Magasin 
Général”. Pea soup and fat pork, po- 


tatoes, carrots and turnips in plenty, 
brooming, shovelling snow and at- 
tending to the furnace become in 
time dull and monotonous, and so on 
Saturday night Francois would bid 
the jailer and Madame “Bon soir” 
and would go forth to pass the even- 
ing with his pals at the village pub. 

How many whisky blancs make 
even a prisoner forget the comforts 
of jail? Well, you see Francois would 
overlook the locking up hour, nine 
o’clock, and after ten would be stand- 
ing out in the cold hammering at the 
door of the jail demanding admit- 
tance. After a while a candle would 
flutter and the jailer in his night- 
shirt would, with many sacrés, un- 
bolt the door and admit the prisoner. 
Francois went from late to later un- 
til one Saturday night the exasper- 
ated jailer on opening the door of 
the jail called out: “Prends garde, 
mon gars, ou un de ces soirs tu trou- 
veras la porte de prison bien fermée” 
—Look out my boy, one of these 
nights you'll find yourself locked out 
of jail. 

The dear old jailer, years later, 
died of a heart attack running after 
a prisoner who had quit the jail. The 
press said his death was brought 
about by running too fast, but we of 
the old Bar knew that his heart 
broke at the thought of anyone 
trying to leave the comforts of his 
custody. 
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Common Sense About 
Common Stocks 


By W. GRANT THOMSON 


In this, the second of three arti- 
cles on the market behavior of 
Canadian stocks, the writer shows 
that the majority of them move 
in close relationship to the Stock 
Exchange Averages. 


On the other hand some of 
them advance far ahead of the 
Averages while others are lag- 
gards. 

How these movements can be 
forecast within reasonable limits 
from a study of Relative Velo- 
city figures is explained in this 
week's article. 


AST week we endeavored to ex- 

plain in a general way the broad 
principles of Relative Velocity as 
used by many successful investors 
and traders. Since commencing these 
articles we have received from United 
States sources figures covering the 
Gain-Loss indexes (a term used by 
some authorities in place of Relative 


Velocity figures) of hundreds of 
American — stocks. These figures 


show the percentage advance or de- 
cline of each stock in relation to the 
Averages over the past several years. 
One book we received is 17” by 11” and 
consists of some thirty pages of 


closely printed figures. This is all 
very welcome and doubtless adds to 
our contention that Canadians should 
pay more attention to this method 
of evaluating securities; but the very 
natural question arises—-What can 
be done with such figures? 

Let us see if we have developed 
anything of value from these studies 
so far that might be helpful to 
Canadian investors: 

1. When the Averages decline all 
well-distributed stocks of the better 
known companies decline; and when 
the Averages advance all stocks ad- 
vance. This does not apply to the 
daily fluctuations of the Averages but 
refers to major and intermediate 
trends. The occasional exception to 
this rule only adds emphasis to the 
theory. 

2. Thus it is just as important to 
know when to buy as it is to know 
what to buy—possibly even more so, 
because if the timing is correct one 
can hardly avoid making money. On 
the other hand if one buys at the 
wrong time it matters little how 
sound the company may be that one 
buys into. For instance—no one 
doubts that Bell Telephone Company 
was doing a yeoman job from 1939 
to 1942 and yet the stock dropped 
from 178 to 132. 


3. Last week we mentioned that 
from a study of Relative Velocity 
figures it is possible to classify stocks 
under three main Groups;— 


Group 
1. Investment Stocks ........ bi dg 
2. Speculative Investments .... ‘“B” 
3. The SPeCwauOns 6.2.0.0 664 bal 


and to forecast with hope of reason- 
able average success the approximate 
action of stocks in those groups ac- 
cording as the Averages perform. 
Thus if we find the Averages have 
advanced 10% during the past month 
we would expect to find that the 
average advances of all stocks In 
Group “A” was somewhat less than 
10%. Group “B” stocks would, on 
average, exceed the record of the 
Toronto Stock Exchange Industrial 
Average and the Group “C” stocks 
would, on average, far outstrip the 
meagre 10% profit mentioned above. 

4. Another thing to. be learned 
from a study of Relative Velocity, 
although we have not yet given de- 
monstration or proof in these articles 
so far is that a great many stocks 
advance or decline along the mean 
of the Averages. These may be 
called Neutral stocks. Let us give an 
example of a stock of this nature 
particularly as there are so many of 
the same type. (See first chart on 
opposite page.) 

5. Now let us look at a _ stock 
whose actions are more Favorable 
than the Averages. All charts used 
in this article are, of necessity, ratio 
scale in order that the Averages may 
be superimposed on the same relative 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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strikes. 


Will they get all this? 
they don’t expect to 


be, and they are now about to 
direction of unified action. 


what they ask 


control). 


Can the employers stand this? 


the products of these industries. 


go short of goods and services. 
will be lowered. 


postwar public welfare schemes. 


labor efficiency. 


unfavorable time, 





HE Canadian strike situation seems likely to worsen 

within the next two or three weeks. 
ing some 40,000 Canadian workers are idle due to 
The number may shortly go to 100,000 or 
more as the result of implementation of plans for co- 
ordinated strike action by C.I.O. unions. 
current negotiations between unions and the various 
employers fail. The Canadian unions have seen wage in- 
creases of 1814 cents an hour become the government- 
approved pattern in the United States and, emboldened 
by this, here are demanding raises ranging from 18 
to 25 cents an hour to maintain take-home pay in the 
face of rising living costs, together with a 40-hour 
week and two weeks’ annual vacation with pay. 
Probably not; no doubt 
3ut the labor bosses have seen 
how enormously effective big-scale strike action can 
go further in the 
The Canadian Congress 
of Labor (C.I.O.) unions have a combined membership 
of more than 200,000, and that means a lot of pressure, 
not only on the corporations directly concerned but the 
on the public and on business generally. Strike results 
to date indicate that they will get a large part of 
either as a result of negotiations or 
‘anging from 10 to 
15 cents an hour (less than the wage increases across 
the border because the rise in the cost of living has 
been smaller here, due to the tighter Canadian price 


actual strikes, perhaps increases 1 


Higher Prices or More Production 


if the resulting rise in production costs is permitted 
to reflect itself in higher selling prices, and if those 
higher prices do not result in a lessened demand for 
If they do 
rise and consumption falls because a large part of 
the public can not or will not pay the higher prices One of the worst 
necessary, everyone will be a loser. 
short of employment and the public as a whole will 


Governments’ tax receipts will be 
lessened, and therefore their ability to support all the 


have less to contribute to needy peoples abroad. 

An alternative to higher selling prices as a means 
of supporting increased wage rates would be a sub- 
stantial rise in the volume of production, that is, in 
labor’s productivity, which would benefit everybody, 
but unfortunately there seems no present likelihood 
of that, in view of labor’s insistent demand for shorter 
hours and the current widespread evidences of lowered 


Labor Plans New Strikes Soon 


By P. M. RICHARDS 


At this writ- 
work. 


‘That is, if 


turers’ 
sound policy to 


way about. 
The answer is yes, 


if wages 
to follow it. 


Labor will go 


General prosperity 


This country will 


and liberties. 


The fact is that labor has chosen a particularly as a team with 
from the standpoint of its own not otherwise. 


interests as well as those of the public and the world, 
in which to press its demands for more pay and less 
It would have done better to wait until pro- 
duction was booming. 
production; there 
collectively consume any more than we produce, and 
if, in a period of insufficient production like the 
present, one group of the population manages by en- 
forcing higher wage demands to increase its share of 
consumption, the result must be to reduce the shares 
of all other groups. 
serious than that; the increased production costs re- 
sulting from higher wage rates tend to choke off a 
lot of production. 


Make Goods Plentiful and Cheap 


As G. Blair Gordon said at the Canadian Manufac- 
Association annual meeting, “It is 
reduce output and, 
increase costs and prices, especially at present’ when 
whole world 
There is the greatest urgency for present and future 
vastly increased production. 
States and most 
more food, more clothing, more transportation, more 
housing, more furniture, more machinery, more equip- 
ment, and they need these at reasonable prices. 
can these very necessary and desirable objects be 
achieved by shortening hours, decreasing production, 
producing less rather than more and increasing costs 
and raising prices? 
Grow, make and invent new products. 
Increase the supply of both old and new products. 
Keep down costs as far as possible so that products of 
all kinds may be inexpensive as well as plentiful.” 
Obviously the latter is the only course which can 
really benefit labor, but labor seems determined not 


stoppages is the impetus they give us towards dic- 
tatorial government. 
enough to deprive the public of essentials like food 
and fuel and transportation, it clearly becomes the 
government’s duty to do something about it. The 
greater the emergency, the less consideration can be 
given to the ill effects of over-riding normal rights 
Once lost, these may never be regained. 
If labor were deliberately trying to wreck democratic 
society by holding up essential production, it would 
logically pursue the very course it is following now. 

Today there are not only great needs but great 
opportunities too, with wonderful new materials and 
productive processes waiting to be developed. 
needs and opportunities will be realized if labor works 
management and government, but 


Wages can only come out of 
is no other source. We cannot 


Actually it is a good deal more 


not a 
therefore, to 


is short of goods and _ services. 
Our country, the United 


other countries urgently require 


How 


Surely the best plan is the other 


features of widespread work 


When there are strikes big 


These 








Battle for Steel Continues 
in Postwar Bnitain 





Britain's postwar reconstruction drive largely depends upon steel, and 
a vital measure to cope with the raw material crisis is the development of 
every possible source of scrap, which, properly sorted, yields about 95 
per cent of its own weight in steel. “Open hearths”"—vast ovens lined 
with brick—are specially suitable for this purpose. Above, scrap iron, 
limestone, carbon, etc.—are shovelled into the oven after all ridges from 
the previous load have been filled in with crushed calcined dolomite. 





The molten iron is then tapped into this converter type ladle and hauled 
to the open hearth melting shop. The converter is tilted and the white-hot 
liquid flows into the open type ladle below for the final casting stages. 
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RATIO SCALE MONTHLY 265 
MOVEMENT CHART 
Averages superimposed—dotted line , 


G. TAMBLYN, LIMITED iv 
Good example of average is 24 
or NEUTRAL stock | 








(The vertical lines represent the 
monthly range of Tamblyn; the dot- 
ted line shows the monthly move- 
ments of the Toronto Stock Exchange 
Industrial Averages) 


scale as the individual stocks. Arith- 
metical charts are of little value as 
tney show the same space on paper 
for a $1.00 advance in Hiram Walker 
zooderham Worts when selling over 
$100 per share as they do for an ad- 
\ance of an equal amount in United 
Steel selling around $10, whereas the 
latter advance amounts to 10% 
against about 1% or less in Walkers. 
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1 The dotted line represents the Indus- 
trial Averages. 


6. It is also a simple matter to as- 
certain from a study of velocity fi- 
‘gures those stocks that are likely to 
prove Unattractive to hold and two 
demonstrate this fact by _ chart. 
Example below is a stock that has 
not kept pace with Averages. 
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CORLIS G. KEYES 


NEW DIRECTOR: Corlis G. Keyes, 
president of Keyes Supply Company, 
Limited, of Ottawa, who was elected 
to the Board of Directors of The Capital 
Trust Corporation at a meeting in Ot- 
(awa on June 13. 
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Admitied Assets $5,833,185.28 
Surplus oan 28 8 3,039,566.10 


Write for Financial Statement 
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It was stated in last week’s article 


that many eminent U.S. statisticians 
and analysts place more emphasis on 
studies of price movements of stocks 
than they do on analyzing statistics 
which are frequently out of date when 
received. No doubt this is true be- 
cause the fluctuations of individual 
stocks provide a cross section of all 
the hopes, 
knowledge of everyone who knows 
anything concerning a company, and 
for that reason the effects of coming 
events are usually anticipated by 
such movements. 


disappointments and 


Thus the market price of a security 


reflects the appraisal of its worth by 
investors, speculators, and investment 
advisors, who constantly study the 
economic background, earning power 
and prospects. More significance 
may, therefore, be attached to the 
price movements of a company’s 
securities than to a study of its earn- 
ings record. For, in the end, the 
market tells the story. 


Notes on Relative Velocity 


For those who wish to experiment 


with relative velocity figures it should 
be explained that records must be 
maintained whenever the Averages 
have completed an advance or a de- 
cline. This can only be ascertained 
after the event, when they have re- 
versed the previous movement by 5 
or 10 points. 


Even a casual study of such figures 


will show that stocks having the 
greatest velocity on advances are 
prone to have the greatest drops 
when the Averages decline. A study 
of those stocks that have consistently 
greater velocity on declines than they 
have on advances is of particular in- 
terest. While we are not prepared to 
say that it is always unprofitable to 
hold such issues, experience has 
shown that several large losses could 
have been averted by avoiding such 
stocks. We recall particularly that 
Lake Shore gave evidence of deterior- 
ating velocity when it was selling 
above $50 before the outbreak of 
war. 


On the other hand such stocks as 


Moore Corporation, Fanny Farmer 
and Canada Steamships Preferred 
gave due notice from a study of their 
velocity figures about the time of the 
outbreak of war that they would be 
more advantagecus to hold than many 
of the so-called ‘“war-stocks.” 


Before concluding this article let 


us sum up a few points that can be 
learned from a study of the market 
behavior of Canadian stocks: 


1. They provide fairly accurate in- 
formation as to the habits of indi- 
vidual stocks. 

2. They permit easy classification 
of stocks into groups such as— 

Issues that move more slowly 
than the market. 

Neutral issues that move al- 
most parallel to the market. 

Stocks that move much faster 
than the market in general. 

Stocks that are inconsistent in 
their habits or whose habits ap- 
pear to be changing. 

3. They permit an investor to select 
a portfolio of stocks in accordance 
with his desire for conservative, 
semi-speculative or outright specu- 
lative issues. 

4. They frequently show up unfav- 
orable situations in advance of the 
event. 

5. They provide traders with the 
knowledge of issues that normally 
out-distance other stocks enabling 
them to obtain results with cash pur- 
chases equal to those obtained by 
trading on margin if slower moving 
issues are bought. 

6. Perhaps best of all, they give 
investors a new approach to their in- 
vestments realizing that there is 
some pattern to the market in spite 
of the many dizzy day to day minor 
fluctuations. 

ee 


NEWS OF THE MINES 


Madsen Ore Picture 
Improves at Depth 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


N THE eight years since Madsen 

Red Lake Gold Mines commenced 
milling, in what is now one of the 
busiest mining fields in the Do- 








minion, production has _ exceeded 
$9,000,000 and dividends of over 
$1,433,500 have been disbursed. To- 
day with the manpower situation 
generally returning to normal the 
tonnage being milled should reach 
present capacity of 400 tons per day 
(it was down to 250 tons daily at the 
beginning of 1946) and the mine 
development program is being ad- 
vanced as rapidly as possible with 
expansion of the mining and milling 
plant envisaged for the not far dis- 
tant future, in fact with delivery of a 
new milling plant a proposed in- 
crease in output to 700 tons daily 
may be attained next year. A new 
underground crusher is being in- 
stalled, below the 11th level, along 
with additional compressor equip- 
ment and larger capacity skips to 
increase hoisting facilities, in  pre- 
paring for the proposed stepping-up 
of production. As a consequence of 
the large expenditures on advanced 
mine development and the continued 
scarcity of labor, production and 
profits for the fiscal year ending 
February 28, 1946, were considerably 
lower, but ore _ reserves, despite 
manpower difficulties recorded a 
gain. 

Outstanding in work at Madsen 
Red Lake last year has been the way 
ore results improved with depth. In 
fact highlighting the year’s opera- 
tions were the excellent ore dis- 
closures on the 8th, 9th and 10th 
levels. New developments on the 
deeper horizons are expected to in- 
crease ore reserves substantially, but 
as Jos. McDonough, president, points 
out in the annual report, sufficient 
drilling has not been completed over 
the full length of the drifts driven, 
to give a composite picture of the 
reserves, so that only a portion out- 
lined by the drilling has _ been 
included in the reserve. The ore 
reserve at the end of the fiscal year 
was estimated at 799,290 _ tons, 
grading $7.81. An additional 80,000 
tons of $9.24 grade between the 8th 
and 7th levels was not included. In 
addition the partially explored areas 
are known to have substantial ton- 
nages left out of the year’s tonnage 
calculations. The net profit of 2.79 

(Continued on Page 39) 











Management Services that include: 


Time, motion and methods study. 


‘ 
{| Job evaluation. 
1 


Incentive plans. 


Training of foremen and super- 
visors in methods improvement, 
cost reduction, personnel rela- 
tions and work simplification. 
| Training in techniques of person- 
nel selection, placement and job 
instruction. 


Surveys of sales, distribution and 
merchandising methods, and 
analysis of markets. 


Surveys for the location of fac- 
tories and branch warehouses. 





Surveys and installation of pro- 
duction, budgetary, profit and 
cost control methods and systems. 


Complete surveys of operations 
and organization. 


Our booklet, “What is Industrial 
Engineering?” explains in some 
i detail these phases of our service. 
We will be pleased to send you a 
copy on request. 


J.D. WOODS & GORDON 
LIMITED 
15 Wellington St. W., Toronto, Canada 


J.D.W oods, President W.L.Gordon, Managing Director 
Ralph Presgrave e J. G. Glassco * J. A. Lowden 
G.P.Clarkson ¢ D.M.Turnbull ¢ B.H. Rieger 





Industrial Engineers and Consultants 















































called the 





one of the 





Metropolitan Building 
Toronto 
Telephone: Elgin. 0161 
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New Brunswick 


Largest of the Maritime group of provinces, New Brunswick has a 
history of development which dates back to the 17th century. 


A rolling country, interspersed with good farming areas, it has been 


best watered country in the world and its numerous 


rivers provide access to extensive lumbering areas in its interior and 
to many of the most attractive hunting and fishing resorts in 
the Dominion. 

New Brunswick's great 600 mile coast line bordering one of the 
world’s most famous sea-fishing areas make its fisheries extensive 


and valuable. 


In Saint John, a splendidly equipped ice-free port, the province has 


two National Atlantic winter ports of Canada. 


This abundance of natural wealth together with allied industries, 
excellent transportation facilities and an important Tourist business 
should go 


far to establish the future prosperity of this province. 


For your investment portfolio, we offer, as principals: 


Provinee of New Brunswick 


234% Sinking Fund Debentures 
Maturing June 15, 1966 


Price: 98.75 and interest to yield 2.83% 


Descriptive circular available upon request. 


McLeop, Younc, Weir & COMPANY 


1 "'TED 
276 St. James Street West 
Montreal 
Telephone: Harbour 426! 
Offices at 


Torexto, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec, Sherbrooke and New York. 
Correspondents in London, Engiand 
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GOVERNMENT 
AND 


CORPORATION 
SECURITIES 


Enquiries Inuited 


A. E. AMES & CO. 


LIMITED 
Business Ettallished 1889 


Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Victoria, New York, London, Eng. 












































Intelligent Employment of 


RISK CAPITAL 


We recommend the shares of the undermentioned 
Companies as RISK CAPITAL investments. 


CAMPBELL RED LAKE CLICKER RED LAKE 
DICKENSON RED LAKE DORION RED LAKE 
COMMANDER RED LAKE 


BREWIS & WHITE 


Mine Operators and Financiers 


200 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario Phone EL. 7225* 
J. M. BREWIS A. W. WHITE, JR. 











Sole Partners 
(Copyright Canada 1944 by Brewis & White) 








IN THE 
PETROLEUM 
INDUSTRY 


*/4,506. 


IS INVESTED 
TO EMPLOY THIS MAN! 





Ninnnnnensnm 


In Canada’s Petroleum Industry heavy finan. 
cial outlays are required for plant and equipment. 
At present the amount of capital invested averages 
$14,806.35 per employee and technical develop: 
ments in the industry indicate that this figure will 
be increased. 


In the Petroleum Industry—as in other indus- 
tries—most of the capital is provided through 
the services of investment houses. In under- 
writing and distributing corporate securities, for 
companies in the Petroleum and other industries, 
Nesbitt, Thomson & Company, Limited has for 
many years been a leader. 


Every enterprise which has as its goal the 
development of Canada’s industrial life is of 
interest to us. Our services are at the disposal of 
industry at all times. 


NESBITT, THOMSON & COMPANY 


LIMITED 
355 St. James Street West, Montreal, P.Q. 


BRANCHES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF CANADA 


312A 








GOLD & DROSS 





It is recommended that answers fo inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 


M. R. H., Kincardine, Ont.—Dia- 
mond drilling is continuing on the 
property of MARBENOR MALAR- 
TIC MINES, adjoining Norbenite 
Malartic, under excellent sponsor- 
ship. Commercial values have been 
indicated in several holes at dif- 
ferent points but these did not line 
up a continuous ore zone. Present 
drilling is in a new _ section. 
Exploration to date has given en- 
couragement but work has_ been 
handicapped by the heavy over- 
burden of gravel and clay. Finances 
are being provided by Transcon- 
tinental Resources and are reported 
as sufficient for the exploration 
program. 

D. H. N., Montreal, Que.—BATH- 
URST POWER AND PAPER CO. 
has reported a net profit of $66,380 
for the three months ended March 
31, 1946, compared with $73,651 for 
the previous year. This is equiva- 
lent to 17 cents per share on 400,000 
shares of no par, of class A _ stock, 
compared with 18 cents per share for 
the same period last year. Current 
assets are given as $5,126,836, cur- 
rent liabilities $2,556,633 and net 
working capital $2,570,203. In 1945 
current assets for the like period 
were $5,380,446, current liabilities 
$1,050,599, and net working capital 
$4,329,847. 


J. D. T., Pembroke, Ont.—With 
over a million dollars in quick 
assets, sufficient cash in the bank 


for working expenses and no debts, 
there has been a _— substantial 
improvement in the position of 
O’LEARY MALARTIC MINES dur- 
ing 1945, and the comnany has plans 
underway for a considerable expan- 
sion in its exploration program. The 
company’s investments include 
30,000 shares of Belleterre Quebec 
Mines, large holdings of Elder Gold 


Mines, Kyle Gold Mines, Warrenmac 
Mines, Westwood Cadillac and sev- 
eral others. A_ block of 875,000 
shares of Kyle are held, this being 
the company formed last year to 
take over a group of claims 30 miles 
west of Belleterre. Diamond dril- 
ling has been recommended for this 
property on which a quartz vein, 
about four feet wide was traced for 
half a mile, and gave gold values in 
trenching and blasting. The prop- 
erty in Laverlochere township, is 
also likely to be examined this sum- 
mer. The above facts should help 
you in deciding whether you wish to 
retain the shares. 

R. C. G., Calgary, Alta.—Volume 
and sales of SILKNIT LTD. in the 
first five months of 1946 were 
slightly higher than last year, presi- 
dent M. H. Epstein states. The 
management is encountering in- 
creased problems relating to supplies 
of materials and labor, he said. It is 
expected that the increased volume 
of business and the company’s favor- 
able position in the trade will be 
maintained. It is believed that 
earnings will permit payment of the 
full amount of bond interest and 
preference share dividends for the 
immediate future, Mr. Epstein said, 
even under the high rate of taxation 
prevailing up to this time. The 
Australian and English companies 
had increased net profits after all 
charges. 

B. S. K., Windsor, Ont.—CANA- 
DIAN WALLPAPER MANUFAC- 
TURERS LTD. reports a net profit of 
$185,073 for the year ended April 30, 
1946. The payment of a first and final 
dividend for the year ended April 30, 
1946, of $1 on both classes of shares 
has been recommended by the direct- 
ors. The dividend, if approved by the 
shareholders at the annual general 





BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 





early February, would 


back. 


velopment. 


From the intermediate, 


at about the same time. 


order first. 


as in operation. 


Stocks Marking Time? 


By HARUSPEX 


THE ONE TO TWO-YEAR NEW YORK MARKET TREND WHICH 
DOMINATES CANADIAN PRICES: With reconversion expected to be 
well completed by mid-year, the one to two-year market trend, while 
subject to occasional intermediate interruption, such as that witnessed 
in February, is regarded as forward. 

THE SEVERAL-MONTH TREND of the market is to be classed as 
upward from the February low points of 186.02 on the Dow-Jones 
industrial average, 60.53 on the rail average. 


Ability of the rail average to close at or above 69.24, that is, by 
more than one full point over the previous peak of 68.23 established in 
represent 
ground by this average, thereby confirming previous strength shown by 
the industrial average in going above its February peak some weeks 
From the primary or long-term approach, such a development 
would be bullish, suggesting that the combined investment judgment 
of the country, as reflected by the market place, had examined the 
general outlook and found it still favorable, on balance. 
higher stock prices would seem eventually in order out of such a de- 


or nearer-term, approach, a decisive rail 
penetration, as discussed above, would confirm a primary upward trend 
that had been under way since late February, or for over three months, 
and one in which the industrial average entered new high ground some 
two and one-half months back. This is known as a “retarded” confirm- 
ation and does not carry the same bullishness as to the nearer-term 
movement as is implied when both averages move into new high ground 
If such a rail penetration should now eventu- 
ate, it will thus be interesting to observe whether the strong pull of 
the seasonal factor, which calls for advance from early June into early 
September, will operate, or if recession of several weeks’ duration is in 
Heavy volumes on the upside, with the industrial average 
above 212.50 would suggest the June-September seasonal movement 


DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 


decisive entrance into new high 


Accordingly, 




















JAN FEB. MAR. APRIL MAY JUNE 
212.50 
206.97 5/29 
2/2 er 
_ INDUSTRIALS 
186.02 
2/26 
68.23 
8. 68.06 
2/5 5/28 
RAILS 
60.53 
2/26 
DAILY AVERAGZ STOCK MARKET TRANSACTIONS 
1,871,000 | 1,608,000 }1,004,000 1,257,000 | 1,214,000 
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J. P. LANGLEY & CO. 


Cc. P. ROBERTS, F.C.A. 
Chartered Accountants 
Kirkland Lake 


SAVE 


cad 





Toronto 

















S::: ay 


Plan for the things you want 
most and accumulate the required 
funds through a Canada Permanent 
Savings Account. Regular de- 
posits soon build a fund for obliga- 
tions, emergencies and future 


expenditures. Savings earn 2%. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Koya ce(ere(om Melanlelceinen 


Head Office: 320 Bay St., Toronto 
Assets Exceed $67,000,000 

















Commission Brokers in LISTED and UNLISTED 
INDUSTRIAL and MINING STOCKS 


8. R. Mackellar & Co. 
Established 1926 
Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


27 Melinda St. ADelaide 4911 
Toronto | 




















THE TORONTO 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
Notice is hereby given that a dividend 
of $1.25 per share upon the paid-up 
Capital Stock of this Company, has 
been ceclared for the Current Quarter, 
and that the same will be payable on 
and after 

2nd JULY 1946, 
to shareholders of record on the books 
of the Company at the close of businzss 
on 15th instant. 
By Order of the Board, 
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P. SIMMONDS, 
6th June, 1946. 


Manager. 
THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND No. 238 


NOTICE is hereby given that a DIVIDEND OF 
TWENTY CENTS per share on the paid-up 
Capital Stock of this Bank has been declared 
for the quarter ending 31st July, 1946, and 
that the same will be payable at the Bank 
and its Branches on and after THURSDAY, the 
FIRST day of AUGUST next, to Shareholders of 
record at the close of business on 29th June, 
1946. The Transfer Books will not be closed. 

By Order of the Board, 
S. M. WEDD, 
General Manager. 
Toronto, 7th June, 1946. 




















We maintain markets in the 
following 


Over-the-Counter issues: 








*SALMITA 
BORDESSA 
AURLANDO 
BEAUCAMP 
CABALA 
TRANSTERRA 














Picard & Fleming 
ADelaide 5621 
100 Adelaide W. - Toronto. 
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meeting on June 28, will be payable 
on and after July 19, 1946, to share- 
holders of record on July 5, 1946. 

J. B. C., Geraldton, Ont.—Early in 
1948 BONAVENTURE PROSPEC:- 











TORS SYNDICATE was reported 
defunct and without assets. 
-— e 


PROVINCIAL PAPER 
LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of 1%% on Pre- 
ferred Stock has been declared by 
PROVINCIAL PAPER LIMITED, 
payable July 2nd, 1946 to share- 
holders of record at close of business 
June 15th, 1946. 


(Signed) W. S. BARBER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
























Guaranty Trust 
Company of Canada 

44TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
NOTICE is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of 144%, being at the rate of 5% 
per annum on the paid-in capital stock 
of the Company, has been declared 
for the quarter year ending June 30th, 
1946, payable July 15th, 1946, to share- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 30th, 1946. 
| By order of the Board 
i J. WILSON BERRY, 
President & General Manager 








‘The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada, Limited 


DIVIDEND NO. 82 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 

Dividend of $1.25 per share on the paid up 
Jeepital Stock of the Company for the six 
months ending June 30th, 1946, with a 
‘bonus of 75c per share, has this day been 
éeclared payable on the 15th day of July, 
1946, to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on the 18th day of June, 1946. 
By Order of the Board, 


J. E. RILEY, 























Montreal, P.Q., 
‘June 10th, 1946. 


Secretary. 

















DOMINION EXPLORERS continues 
inactive, although it still retains an 
interest in some claims in the Great 
Bear Lake section. Other stocks are 
held in its treasury but I do not 
know the value of its assets. A 
market exists for the _ shares. 
VANSON MANITOBA GOLD 
MINES is in voluntary liquidation. 
The liquidator is A. J. Andrews, K.C., 
Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg., Win- 
nipeg. Early in 1944 the liquidator 
was reported keeping up the pay- 
ments to the government on the 
properties. 

J.S., Vancouver, B.C.—In recent 
months DELNITE MINES has been 
able to increase the underground 
crew and consequently move up the 
daily tonnage treated. At present 
around 325 tons are being milled 
and it is hoped to get back to 500 
tons daily by the summer. The shaft 
is about completed to the 3,000-foot 
level, giving 1,500 feet of virgin 
ground for development. The only 
level on which work has started be- 
low 1,500 feet is the 2,500-foot horizon 
but it is planned to open the 3,000-foot 
floor as soon as possible. The work 


on the 2,500-foot level is the first in 
the new orebody which was picked 
up by diamond drilling some time 
ago and first drifting on one of the 
two veins gave values above the 
mine average. The opening of the 
deeper horizons adjacent to the 
higher grade drill intersections will 
be watched with interest and further 
it appears likely that part of the 
Aunor ore zone will be encountered 
on Delnite ground at the 3,000-foot 
level. 

B. D. J., Kingston, Ont.—Oper- 
ating profit of OTTAWA CAR AND 
AIRCRAFT LTD. for the year 1945 
dropped from $284,476 to $2,532 and 
there was a net loss for the year of 
$54,045 as compared with a net 
profit of $88,508 or 98 cents per 
share common for 1944. The loss for 
the latest year was not unexpected, 
stated A. T. Lewis, president, as 
with the termination of hostilities, a 
great deal of work had to be done 
and is still being done to clean up 
the company’s government orders; 
also the changeover from war to 
peacetime production is necessarily a 
slow and expensive operation. 





second.) 


The STOCK APPRAISER di- 
vides stocks into three Groups 
according to their normal velo- 


The Stock Appraiser 


UCCESSFUL investment depends on knowing two things:— 
(1) What to buy (or sell) 
(2) When to buy (or sell) 
This new weekly service by SATURDAY NIGHT—a study of Cana- 
dian stock habits—is intended to provide answers to the first question. 
(The Business and Market Forecast, by “Haruspex,” deals with the 


All active and well distributed stocks (with a few minor exceptions) 
advance or decline with the Averages. The better grade investment 
stocks do not normally move as fast as the Averages, while on the 
other hand the very speculative issues have a relative velocity more 
than twice or three times as great. 


The Factors affecting the long- 
er term movements of a com- 
pany’s shares are ascertained 
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city in relation to the Averages. from a study of their normal 
habits. Predominant Factors are 
— shown as: 
GROUP “A”—Investment Stocks 1. FAVORABLE 
) 4911 GROUP “B’”—Speculative Investments 2. NEUTRAL or. 
GROUP “C’”—Speculations 3. UNATTRACTIVE 
— : A stock rated Favorable or Neutral-Plus has considerably more 
aa il attraction than those with a lower rating, but it is imperative that 
THE SHAWINIGAN purchases be made, even of stocks with favorable ratings, with due 
WATER AND POWER regard to timing, because few stocks will go against the trend of 
ANY the Averages. 
| COMPANY Pei ; ; 
ividend : The investment Index is the yield of any stock expressed as a per- 
aid-up NOTICE is hereby given that a centage of the average yield of all stocks, thus showing at a glance 
Custer, dividend of twenky-tive (25¢.) conte the relative investment value placed on it by the “bloodless verdict 
‘Hie O11 per share has been declared on the of the market-place.” 
no par value common shares of the Pp . 
Company for the quarter ending 
Boni one ee ee ee ee THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
, to shareholders of record July 
18, 1946. PRICE 31 May 46 — $91.00 Averages Steel Co. 
8, BY ORDER OF THE BOARD YEELD — 3.3% ‘ A 
anager. : INVESTMENT INDEX — _ 109 Last 12 months Up 42.3% Up 24.6% 
—_——__—-- | H. G. Budden, GROUP — "A" Last 1 month Up 3.0% Up 1.1% 
Secretary. FACTORS — Neutral 1942 low—1946 high Up 160.0% Up 59.6%. 
ANK Montreal, June 12, 1946. 
i 
RATIO SCALE MONTHLY MOVEMENT CHART “ 
IDEND OF Averages superimposed-dotted line. Pris 
e paid-up 
. declared STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA of 91 
1946, and The conservative investment Pas 
the Bank type of common stock. Ps | | 
SDAY, the Fa 
holders of Po 88 
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be closed. o? 
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line shows the Industrial Averages. 
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Averages. 





SUMMARY~—Steel Company common is one of the easier stocks to 
value. It will be noted above that it is in Group “A” which contains 
the Investment Stocks, which normally do not move as fast as the 


That this is the case with Steel can be seen by referring to the 
figures above that give the percentage advances of this stock and 
also of the. Averages over different periods. Further evidence is 
availab'e from the chart which covers the last 17 month period. 
The Investment Index of 109 indicates that it is held in better- 
than-average regards as an investment. As a matter of fact it is 
a stock that is eligible as an investment by Life Insurance Com- 
panies. In any further advance of the Averages Steel can be 
expected to share in the movement but it is not likely to exceed the 
pace of the Averages. If as and when the Averages again sell off 
it will likely be found that Steel will not decline percentagewise 
as fast as most of the other common stocks. 
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By GEORGE GILBERT 


While business firms are not as 
familiar with the kind of protec- 
tion afforded by Credit Insurance 
| as they are with various other 
types of insurance coverage, the 
two companies transacting this 
line of insurance in Canada wrote 
$989,922 in net premiums in this 
country during the past four 
years. 

Although there are ten basic 
forms of Credit Insurance pro- 
vided to meet the divergent 
needs of business, they all fall 
into two broad classifications: (1) 
General coverage against the 
risk of abnormal loss on a total 
volume of business; (2) Specific 
coverage against the risk of loss 
on certain accounts named by the 
insured. 





























THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


Robert Lynch Stailing, Mgr. for Canada 
TORONTO 








Cover for Business Firms Against 
Abnormal Losses from Bad Debts 


NE of the lines of insurance the 
advantages of which are not as 
well understood as they should be 
by manufacturers and wholesalers 
is Credit Insurance, which furnishes 
protection against the credit losses 
incurred in a business above normal 
loss expectancy of the business. That 
is, if an analysis of the business when 
the credit insurance policy is written 
shows a normal expectancy of loss 
from bad debts of 1/20 of 1 per cent 
of sales, the insurance company 
guarantees the payment of all bad- 
debt losses in excess of that amount, 
except that in certain cases the in- 
sured is required to become a co- 
insurer on some classes of risks. 
With respect to the fact that credit 
insurance does not cover normal 
credit losses through bad debts but 
only abnormal losses, it must be 
apparent that to cover normal as 
well as abnormal losses would be in 
violation of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of all sound insurance—that it 
must be based upon the unexpected, 
not upon an anticipated happening. 
Since every business, with very rare 
exceptions, selling on open account 
credit has a certain credit loss of 
some amount or other, insurance 
cannot be predicated upon this cer- 
tainty, this normal expectation of 
loss. 


Not Like Fire Insurance 


It is true that in fire insurance the 
normal loss is insurable, because the 
aggregate normal loss is covered by 
the total premiums collected from 
all policyholders, and the insurance 
company knows that every policy- 
holder cannot have a loss. In credit 
insurance this does not apply, as 
every policyholder is faced with a 
normal loss’ expectancy. Every 
business firm expects such loss and 
regards it as a legitimate cost which 
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can be charged to sales. If by 
fortuitous circumstances this bad- 
debt loss is below the normal amount 
charged to sales, an additional profit 
is made. On the other hand, when 
the firm’s receivables are covered by 
credit insurance, there can be no 
decrease in profits by abnormal or 
excess losses. 

Although the co-insurance require- 
ment is sometimes waived on pre- 
ferred risks under certain conditions, 
there is a good reason why co- 
insurance is regarded as essential to 
sound credit underwriting generally, 
and that is, that as every sales dollar 
guaranteed contains, theoretically at 
least, a profit to the insured, credit 
insurance companies could not afford 
to make it profitable for the insurea 
to be lax in the extension of credit. 

In preferred risk classifications 
the usual co-insurance requirement 
is 10 per cent of all losses, increasing 
up to 25 per cent for very hazardous 
risks. In this connection, it may be 
noted that most of the credit under- 
writing with respect to foreign 
countries, particularly that of gov- 
ernment agencies guaranteeing ex- 
port sales, is largely based on co- 
insurance, which is increased or de- 
creased in relation to risk. 


More Cover at Same Cost 


In recent years credit insurance 
companies have followed the plan of 
increasing the coverage for the same 
premium charge rather than that of 
reducing the premium. It has been 
found that under normal conditions 
of trade, credit insurance coverage 
could be increased on certain classes 
of preferred risks at current insur- 
ance rates, and that normal loss or 
co-insurance requirements could be 
waived on some classes of risks if 
other circumstances surrounding a 
particular contract were favorable. 

Such a wide variety of conditions 
and credit practices are found in 
many industries, as well as a divers- 
ity of credit practices within each 
industry, that a standard form of 
policy is impracticable. Considerable 
tailoring of the basic contract is 
therefore often necessary in order to 
fit it to the needs‘ and desires of the 
insured. Riders or endorsements may 
be required in particular cases, such 
as the Goods in Process Rider which, 
as the name implies, protects goods 
either in process of manufacture or 
goods manufactured but not shipped. 
Another one is the Collateral Benefit 
Rider which makes a bank or other 
party in interest the beneficiary in 
the event of loss. 

By the use of various policy forms 
and riders, credit insurance com- 
panies are able to fit the contract 
to the particular requirements of 
the insured. While the normal loss 
factor and the co-insurance factor 
are important in credit underwriting, 
so also are limits of coverage, both 
single and aggregate. The same law 
of averages that applies to other 
forms of insurance underwriting also 
applies to credit insurance. Compa- 
nies writing credit insurance have 
made statistical compilations from 
which averages have been produced 
broad enough to permit measure- 
ment of the hazards involved. 


Statistics Only a Guide 


These statistics are used as a 
guide but not as a controlling factor 
in credit underwriting. for t ey are 
derived from fluctuations of credit 
losses due to many causes, and ac- 
cordingly credit underwriters must 
apply them in the light of existing 
circumstances. Each industrial group 
has its peculiar practices and cus- 
toms which measurably influence 
bad-debt losses. Then there is class- 
ification of risks by capital strength 
and credit ratings as reflected by the 
mercantile agencies, for there is a 
relationship between the financial 
strength of a company and the prob- 
ability of failure which lends itself 
to calculation bv credit underwriters 

In this way there is established the 
maximum average liability which the 
credit insurance company can assume 
on each rated or non-rated group of 
accounts for the premium charged. 
Risks which are not assigned a 
capital or credit rating by the mer- 
cantile agencies may, however, be 
insured if they are regarded as ac- 
ceptable by the credit underwriters. 
For the purpose of determining the 
maximum limits of liability which 


will be assumed by credit insurance 
companies, risks are divided into 
groups, as follows: those with high 
credit rating, those with good credit 
rating, those with fair credit rating, 
and those with limited credit rating. 

Business firms have the choice ot 
insuring under a general coverage 
form of policy or under a specific 
coverage form of policy. Under the 
former type of policy the insured is 
able to set an amount which losses 
from bad debts cannot exceed, and 
thus by limiting credit losses to a 
fixed amount the insured creates a 
certainty of receivable value. Accord- 
ingly, there can be no _ excessive 
credit losses to cause a substantial 
difference between the value of sales 
and the wtimate value of money 
realized on sales. Under the specific 
coverage form of policy, the insured 
may secure a guarantee of single 
accounts or groups of accounts, 
which are covered specifically both 
in name and amount. 





e e 
Inquiries 
Editor, About Insurance: 


Can you inform me whether the 
Government of Alberta is responsible 
for the payment of losses incurred 
by the Alberta Government Insurance 
Office in case its funds should at 
any time be insufficient for the pur- 
pose? In your opinion, does a single 
Province like Alberta or Saskatch- 
ewan afford a broad enough field 
in which to carry on a general fire 
insurance business with safety? 

—E. C., Winnipeg, Man. 


Under an amendment to The 
Government of Alberta Insurance 
Act, assented to March 1, 1944, a 
new subsection was added to section 
18, as follows: “(2) When at any 
time there is not sufficient money) 
available in the Insurance Office to 
pay all outstanding claims under 
policies issued by the said Office, thef 
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We are pleased to announce that 


the business of 
HOGG & CO. 


has been merged with, and will hereafter 


be known as 


DAVIDSON & ROBERTSON 


Members 
The Toronto Stock Exchange Montreal Stock Exchange 
Montreal Curb Market 


Partners 


R. ROBERTSON 


Oo. F. DUBOIS J. C. LABBETT 
@ 
TORONTO MONTREAL 
Canada Permanent Building 266 Notre Dame Street, West 
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|underground development 
_Harricana Gold Mine Ince., in the 
| Bourlamaque section of Quebec, ad- 
| joining Lamaque Gold on the west, is 























Provincial Treasurer shall, without 
ny further or other authority than 
is provided by this section, advance 
out of the General Revenue Fund, 
the amount necessary to pay such 
claims, and in that case the amount 
advanced shall be repaid to the Pro- 
vincial Treasurer as soon as practi- 
cable with interest at the rate of 
three per cent per annum.” That is, 
the Provincial Government, or, in 
other words, the general taxpayers 
of the Province, are to provide the 


' funds when necessary to finance this 
| experiment in government insurance, 


on the understanding that the money 
so provided is to be returned with 
interest as soon as practicable. In 
my opinion, a single Province does 
not provide a sufficient spread of 
risks for the safe operation of a 
general fire insurance business. 


News of the Mines 


(Continued from Page 35) 


cents compares with 11.95 in the 
preceding fiscal year. Production 
dropped from $1,420,688 to $921,922. 


| Grade fell to $9.97 from $11.11 and 
' costs increased sharply to $7.58 from 


$4.68, but contributing largely to this 
was the sharp jump in mine 


development expenditure. 


With an extensive program of 
planned 


| preparing to deepen the shaft from 
| 320 
> several new levels. 
ings are now being dewatered and 
» hydro-electric power contracted for 


to 1,000 feet and_ establish 


The old work- 


and turned on. Diamond drilling 
has indicated that the favorable 
zone persists to a depth below 1,000 


) feet and the management believes 


substantial orebodies will be located 
in deeper work. Work at upper 


_horizons some years ago disclosed 


commercial 


tonnages and_ values. 


_ Ample finances are available for the 
| proposed work and the company has 


various other holdings of interest. 


Impetus for more active trading, 
and a consequent improvement in 
the price of a number of the lower- 
priced gold stocks, was evident on 
the Toronto Stock Exchange last 
week following the announcement 
‘that trading on a margin basis was 
‘0 be permitted on all issues selling 
at $1 and over, on 50% margin of 
he purchase price. The previous 
week the exchange had posted a 
“selected group” of mining stocks 
selling between $1 and $2 per share 
vhich would be marginable on the 
0% basis. It was decided however, 
‘hat a uniform regulation provided 
he best practice and the exchange 
officials have returned the rule on 
marginal trading which had been in 
effect for a considerable . time 
Whereby all issues selhing over $1 
per share become eligible. 


Ventures Limited, one of the out- 
Standing companies engaged in ex- 
Pioration, development and _ financ- 
ing of mining operations, at the 
recent annual meeting reported a 








Working capital position of $19,- 
| 700,000, taking investments at mar- 
ket value, which is equivalent to 
/ Over $11 a share on the outstanding 
/Stock. It was stated the company 
now has 1,000 stockholders in the 
United States and that the shares 
are to be called for trading on the 
New York Curb, together with those 
of Giant Yellowknife and Eureka 
‘Corporation. Dealing with Giant 
Yellowknife, which is controlled 
through Frobisher Exploration, 
Thayer Lindsley, president, stated 
that he knew of no diamond drilling 
to equal it. 


An intersection of 5.2 feet assaying 
$15.01 at a depth of 224 feet is 
reported by Elderidge Gold Mines, 
adjoining Elder Gold Mines in Beau- 
chastel township, Quebec, in hole No. 
42. This hole was located 200 feet 
fast of hole 41 and has indicated the 
Wide fracture zone in which the 
Values occur for a length of 700 feet. 
Hole No. 41 which was drilled 200 
feet northeast of No. 37 assayed 
5.39 across 11.4 feet between 217.7 
and 229.1 feet, with one section of 
87 feet averaging $7.31. There is yet 
in unexplored, potential length of 





over 3,000 feet still to be tested. The 
type and appearance of the min- 
eralization in this zone is reported 
by A. H. Honsberger, mine manager, 
as similar to that of the Elder No. 1 
vein which outcrops and parallels 
this vein some 4,000 feet to the 
north. 


Promising results being secured by 
Chimo Gold Mines on its Vauquelin 
township property have attracted 
new interest to that section of 
Quebec. Hole No. 17, one of a cross- 
section series, returned only two 
blanks in a core length of 127.2 feet. 
Six and a half feet from 240 to 246.5 
feet assayed $5 per ton; 21.8 feet 
from 561 to 582.8 feet ran $6.01 or 
$6.82 over 17.18 feet with the highest 
assay being $15.70 over 4.8 feet, and 
visible gold was seen at one point; 
from 600 to 688.2 feet a brecciated 
zone was encountered cut by a 
quartz vein from 611.5 to 680.8 feet. 
Gold values were obtained over the 
entire width with a concentration of 
values on the footwall of the zone. 
Here 13.2 feet ran $7.51, or going 
out further from the footwall 18.2 





feet ran $6.16. The highest assay 
was $14.25 over five feet. Hole No. 
19, some 90 feet east of No. 17, re- 
turned values over a considerable 
width with the best section averag- 
ing $12.70 over five feet, made up of 
sections $18.48 and $6.93. Hole No. 
20 is now being drilled further east. 


Chimo also plans drilling on its 
Louvicourt township property and 
has acquired a group of claims ad- 
joining Osulake Gold Mines, north 
of Little Long Lac, where explora- 
tion is meeting with much success. 
Chimo recently entered into a deal 
with Toronto brokerage interests 


which provides for the firm purchase 
of 100,000 shares at 30 cents, plus 
options on a further 1,600,000 shares 
at prices ranging from 30 cents to $1. 
Previous financing through direct 
sale to the public realized $75,055 of 
which over $40,000 was expended on 
preliminary work. 








SALMITA 





* 


NORTHWEST MINES LIMITED 


(Mackay-Courageous Lake Area - Northwest Territories) 


NOW DRILLING 


Sixteen page illustrated brochure with full-color photographs of Yellow- 
knife and Salmita will be sent free upon request. 


CORNELL & COMPANY, 73 ADELAIDE ST. W., TORONTO I, CANADA 


Cornell & Company, whose owner is J. W.C. Cornell, acts as principal in the execution of any orders received, 




















TRANSPORT MIRACLE 


A few short years ago many promising sections 
of Canada remained isolated, unexplored and 
undeveloped, due to inadequate transportation 
and communication. Untold millions in natural 
wealth remained locked in Canada’s vast treas- 
ure chest. One of the keys of this chest has 
been forged by the courage and ingenuity of 
Canadian Aviation. The miracle of air transport 
now brings the remotest sections within easy 
reach. Teamed with Canada’s ample rail and 
shipping facilities it will play an increasingly 
major role in the development of Canadian 


business and industry. 
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Because of its diversified holdings in a large 
number of business, mining, and industrial 
enterprises, the Vincent Corporation is 
vitally interested in new discoveries and 
developments of a national character. 


The Corporation’s Annual Report will be mailed 
upon request. 
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Consumer 


Goods to 


Control Inflation 


By GILBERT C. LAYTON 


Saturday Night’s Financial Correspondent in London 


The danger of inflation in Britain 
is by no means past, says Mr. 
Layton. Although controls have 
prevented any consistent upward 
movement, individual increases 
add up to a distinct average ad- _ 
vance, 


A sound wages policy on a 
nation-wide scale would check, 
if not actually stop, the rise in 
prices, but the pent-up accumula- 
tion of purchasing power over 
the war years—uncontrolled re- 
lease of which could break up the 
national economy — needs a 
vastly increased flow of goods to 
the consumer markets if it is to be 
prevented from getting out of 
hand. 


London. 


O FAR there is no evidence of the 
unbridled inflation which afflicted 
Eufope after 1918, but inflationary 
tendencies certainly exist. They have 
reached their most serious propor- 
tions in Hungary and Greece, where 
mio’ currencies have virtually collaps- 
eed; he western zones of Germany, 
where}bank accounts have not been 
igrozen, normal financial transactions 
“€xe impossible; and the situation in 
‘ and Italy is by no means 


Belgium (whose Government has 
now announced some notable anti- 
inflationary measures), Holland, 
Norway, and Denmark, on the other 
hand, have managed to stabilize 
their currencies fairly well. It can 
hardly be said that the Continental 
currencies generally are under con- 
trol, but economic recovery has most- 
ly proceeded far enough to remove 
the danger of real currency break- 
down. 

Britain is certainly not aloof from 
these currency troubles. More and 
more of late there has been talk of 
the movement towards inflation, and 
there is a good deal of evidence in 
support. Though controls have pre- 
vented any consistent upward move- 
ment of prices, the number of indivi- 
dual rises adds up to a distinct aver- 
age advance, which is obviously not 
at an end. 


All Are Ominous 


Some of these rises get by almost 
unnoticed; others—notably the re- 
cent increase in clothing prices— 
cause something of a_ sensation. 
Some, again, figure in the cost of liv- 
ing of the average family; others 
such as the increase in automobile 
prices now announced—reflect the 
heavy expenditure on luxuries. All 
of them sound a rather ominous note. 

The index of the subsidized cost of 
living, with September 1939 as base, 
stood at 131 in April. There is, how- 
ever, a good deal of dissatisfaction 
among wage earners when this index 
is used to regulate wages for it is 
not really representative. A wide 
range of goods which do not figure in 
the index, and are not subject to 
controls, in fact take a substantial 
proportion of the average wage earn- 
er’s pay. 

It is these goods which are now 
reflecting the inflationary trend; and 
it is the rise in these uncontrolled 
prices that is mainly responsible for 
the demand in many industries for 
higher wages. The comparable wage 
index stood at 158 in April, but the 
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(No Personal Liability) 
DIVIDEND NO. 118 
Notice is hereby given that a dividend 
of fifty-five and one-half cents (55%4c) 
per share in Canadian currency will be 
ere on September 3, 1946, to share- 
olders of record at the close of busi- 
ness August 1, 1946. 
By Order of the Board 
W, B.. DE, 


Treasurer. 
Dated at Toronto, June 15, 1946. 














appearance of a greater increase in 
wages than in prices is undoubtedly 
illusory. 

The danger that wages will chase 

prices and prices be further raised on 
account of increased wage costs is 
-obvious. So far as Britain’s com- 
petitive position in the world mar- 
kets is concerned, this is not an 
immediate problem, for in the 
present world seller’s market the 
demand for goods from this country 
is greater than available supplies, 
and as much as can be offered will 
doubtless be bought even at higher 
prices. 


Permanent Disadvantage 


The 5 per cent increase in prices 
of finished manufactures in the past 
four months has certainly not per- 
ceptibly diminished the demand. But 
this situation clearly cannot last. 
Unless the tendency is soon con- 
trolled the cost of production may 
settle on a level where British in- 
dustry is at a permanent disadvant- 
age. 

A sound wages policy on a nation- 
wide scale, with adequate enforcible 
minima in those industries which 
should be the basis of future pros- 
perity, and a restriction on the up- 
ward trend in the less essential 
industries—which are at present pay- 
ing inflated wages out of inflated 
profits, would check, though not 
actually stop, the rise in prices. Such 
a policy would evidently be accepted 
by the workers’ organizations. 

But the main problem in these few 
years after the war is to absorb the 
huge volume .of purchasing power 
which was accumulated during the 
war. Most people spent as little as 
possible outside of their bare re- 
quirements — partly because there 
was very little else to buy. Incomes 
were generally high; and savings 
totals soared. National Savings 
Certificates now held by small savers 
are near £2,000 million, which is four 
times the 1939 volume. Post Office 
and Trustee Savings Bank deposits 
have expanded only a little less, from 
£700 to £2,500 million. Bank deposits, 
up from an average of £2,200 million 
for 1939 to £4,900 million in April 
last, show dangerous possibilities for 
unrestrained spending. The _ note 
circulation, around £500 million in 
1939, is now approaching £1,350 mil- 
lion. 


Postwar Psychology 


Beyond question, the spending 
power is there; and postwar psychol- 
ogy encourages its use. Many be- 
lieved early in the war that it would 
be necessary to block these savings 
accounts in the transition period. 
But the people need some relaxation 
after six years of war, and so stern 
a measure of austerity would have 
been very unpopular. The need to 
relax and brighten life with a little 
“unnecessary” spending is a simple 
fact of the postwar world. 

The task of administration is. to 
recognize it, and yet prevent its most 
serious consequences, which might be 
anything from a rise in the cost of 
living, sufficient to hit those whose 
incomes had not risen and who had 
been unable to save, to runaway in- 
flation, from which in the end almost 
everyone would suffer, because it 
would break up the national 
economy. 

There are signs, in the temporary 


e halt in the cheap-money policy, and 


in the recent sharp contraction in the 
credit bases, that the Treasury views 
the dangers seriously enough to take 
financial measures against them. If 
so, the change is welcome. But the 
purchasing power is there, and it 
cannot be dammed up forever. Rul- 
ing out the possibility of freezing it, 
financial measures alone will not be 
enough. Even a firm policy, if that 
is ever achieved—will not be enough, 
if the cost of living is driven up by 
releasing savings. 

The only real guarantee against 


inflation is a bigger and bigger flow 
of goods to the consumer markets. 
One sometimes wonders whether the 
urgency of this expansion is fully 
realized in the Government depart- 
ments which take so long to straight- 
en-out bottlenecks here and give a 
little fillip to output there. 

It is not a question of improving 
the standards of living, if not this 
year, then next. It is a question of 
pouring goods into the markets at 
once, as an antidote to purchasing 
power, before that purchasing power 


gets out of hand. 
e 











“RECORD OF INVESTMENTS” 


This convenient printed record form for your investments permits a 
ready listing of your holdings; monthly dividends, maturity dates, etc. 


A copy will be mailed on written request. 


DICKSON, JOLLIFFE & ComPANY 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
TELEPHONE * ADelaide 7451—80 KING ST. WEST—TORONTO 1, ONT. 
JOHN S. DICKSON é W. H. JOLLIFFE e A. L. A. RICHARDSON 
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International Metal Industries 


Manufacturers of a wide range of metal products. The 
Company operates in Canada and the United States. 
An attractive situation, having growth possibilities. 








Circular on request. 


Milner, Ross & en 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
330 BAY STREET TORONTO 


Hamilton Brantford Brampton Vancouver 




















Business 


the shift of 


—Canada’s 


world. 


Your 





PACIFIC TRADE 


What is your business—does its future 
depend on a thriving world trade? Are you 
interested, for 


instance, 
Sydney, Australia; Batavia, Java; Shang- 
hai, China; Vladivostok, Russia; Manila, 
Philippines; or Lima, Peru? If so, consider 
North 
capital and manpower to the West Coast 


and locate your plant in British Columbia 


American 


fastest growing 


province and Pacific Trade gateway to the 


British Columbia has much to offer a world 


of reconstruction and rehabilitation. 


manufacturing processes 
resolved here on Pacific tide-water by the 
mines, forests, fisheries and other natural 
resources of the Province. Your plant here 


is smack in the middle of the most highly 


There’s Business 





Harbor Entrance, Port of Vancouver 


is one reason why 


this continent. Here 
is produced over half of Canada’s entire fish 
harvest. 


mineralized area on 


in trade with Last year lumber, pulp and paper 
production topped $150,000,000, B.C.’s biggest 


industry. 


ieiciicadeane Here is cheap and abundant hydro; plenty of 

. skilled labor; transportation facilities are com- 
plete—47 ship lines, 3 continental railways and 
3 airlines serve the Port of Vancouver. Add to 
this an evergreen climate that gives you low-cost 


building and heating and year-round golf. 


industrial 


B.C. straddles the global trade routes. 
All Canadian Pacific Trade funnels 
through this fabulous province. 

Sask- 
atchewan and Manitoba—a 


can be Next door is Alberta, 


domestic market of over 3} 
million people with money 


to buy your products. 


for You in British Columbia 


‘Se ee 


B. C. ELECTRIC 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
600 GRANVILLE ST, VANCOUVER, 8.C 


Please send complete information on British Columbie to 
NAME. 
ADDRESS. 














